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EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO... 


In the Pacific, Manila fell to the Japanese on January 2. Singapore fell 
on February 15. Burma fell. Bataan and Corregidor fell, and the East Indies 
were overrun. Col. James Doolittle bombed Tokyo. Naval forces clashed 
in the battles of the Java Sea, Midway, Coral Sea, and Solomon Islands. 
Japanese troops occupied Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians, and United 
States Marines landed on Guadalcanal. 


In Russia, a German summer offensive was launched in June; the Nazi 
host crossed the Don in August and was not stopped ’til it had penetrated 
Stalingrad. In Africa, Rommel opened a powerful drive, recaptured Tobruk, 
and was halted at El Alamein. United States forces invaded North Africa 
in November, and Germany retaliated by moving into Unoccupied France. 
French crews scuttled the remainder of their navy at Toulon. 


If you wanted to forget your troubles, you read Mickey Finn in the 
funny papers or you tuned your radio on Thursday nights to the Kraft 
Music Hall. The movie down the street was featuring Clark Gable in 


“Honky Tonk.” The Chicago Jewish Forum was founded. The year was 
1942. 


That was a long time ago, unless you’re a geologist or an astrophysicist 
or a student of Mesopotamian civilization. There have been many changes. 
Among the things that have not changed are the objectives stated by this 
publication from its inception, when we said we would work to advance: 


1. Justice for the Jewish people. 
2. The rights of minority groups. 


3. A more democratic America. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum still regards these goals as the keystone of 
its purpose. The indignities suffered by men, the disasters inflicted on Jewry, 
the struggle of colonial peoples throughout the world, the trifling with civil 
rights in our own land—these offer a constant challenge for all of us to 
contend with evil and do battle for reform. Worse horrors may lie ahead, 
but we can look back to 1942 and remember that today is not the first time 
the future has appeared grim. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum is grateful to its advertisers and subscribers 
for their generous support in helping it to persist unsubsidized by any 
agency, institution or organization. We are proud to have enlisted that 
support. We hope to continue to merit it. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
Editor and Publisher 
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Al Jewish Epoch in Retrospect 


ing of Death,” the late Joseph Jacobs 
developed the theme that death was no 
longer, in the literature of his day, the pow- 
erful factor that it had once been. Brilliant 
essayist that he was, Dr. Jacobs no doubt 
made out a good case for the decline of 
death. Today, thinking of Dr. Jacobs him- 
self, and of the whole galaxy of leaders, 
thinkers, and spokesmen who shaped an 
epoch in Jewish life, one is more inclined to 
take as a theme “the death after death.” 
Dr. Jacobs’ distinguished scholarship and 
attributes in fields of learning as a critic, 
editor, author, and Biblical archeologist are 
but some of his literary attainments still 
remembered in England and in this country. 
Are there left any visible signs of his influ- 
ence on modern Jewish life? His was a 
varied, colorful, and memorable career. Des- 
tiny had cast him in several separate and 
distinct roles and sent him on adventures 
of the mind to lands far from his native 
Australia. Out of these varied labors and 
achievements his devoted friend, Israel 
Zangwill, in his memorial address (included 
in The Voice of Jerusalem) pays tribute 
to a score of legendary “Jacobses,” all ani- 
mated by one radiant personality. And Zang- 
will himself, the first Jewish literary sensa- 
tion of modern times, who captured the 
whole English reading world at the close of 
the last century, is being forgotten and the 
recent publication of a biography by Joseph 
Leftwich did little to revive the vivid image 
of a great chronicler of his people and most 
courageous defender of their rights. But it 
is vain to lament the passing of genuine 
personalities: their vivid images are bound 
to fade, grow dim and recede into the dis- 
tance, as does the unforgettable T. R., in 
Homer Davenport’s famous drawing, “The 
Rough Rider,” man and horse trotting away 


| AN Essay hauntingly entitled “The Dy- 
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on their last ride, the outline of their figures 
on a distant horizon vanishing behind a 
floating cloud. The lament is for the passing 
of the ideals, the convictions, the moral 
values which these men embodied, the fer- 
vor and zeal with which they animated the 
community. But for a few faint and waver- 
ing lights the horizons are vanishing behind 
the floating clouds that enveloped the gal- 
lant Rough Rider. 

The men who in retrospect stand out so 
distinctly were the ones who accompanied 
and in a sense piloted the exodus from 
Czarist Russia and other parts of Eastern 
Europe, an event chronicled, among others, 
by a famous American novelist, an under- 
standing non-Jewish writer who is also tre- 
membered for a controversial religious novel, 
The Damnation of Heron Ware. 

The New Exodus by Harold Frederic was 
published in 1892. It was part of an exten- 
sive literature which grew up around the 
masses of Jewish immigrants entering Amert- 
ican ports and which included all types of 
books, from the hostile to the hospitable, 
from F. Marion Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs to 
Burton J. Hendrick’s The Polish Jew to 
Hutchins Hapgood’s Spirit of the Ghetto, 
and Madison C. Peters’ Justice to the Jew. 
Curiously enough, friend and foe are now 
quite forgotten. But the influx of wanderers 
from Eastern Europe—what has been called 
the great “adventure in freedom”—drew its 
strength from within itself. It had its lead- 
ers, guides, spokesmen (slichot zibur) who 
at once stood up and stood out from the 
masses of their brethren and helped to shape 
their history in the New World. By a freak 
of fate they themselves fell out of history 
and, in contrast to a more favored set of 
leaders, those of an earlier advent of immi- 
grants, from Germany and other parts of 
Central Europe, they remained strangely 
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obscure. The communal representatives and 
spokesmen of the earlier immigrants were 
more fortunate in other ways, too. They 
came from centers of more advanced social 
and industrial development, and—these and 
other circumstances favoring—they gained 
their economic foothold here with less strain 
and struggle. It is also possible that between 
their first and second generation of immi- 
grants there was less of a dichotomy than 
there was in the case of the later arrivals. 
Further study may indicate closer family 
adherence and the better preservation of 
family records. However the case may be, 
the first generation of representative Jews, 
by virtue of its wealth, its pioneer religions 
and philanthropic endeavors, acquired a 
certain trusteeship of the community and 
that authority was spread over the public 
records and the Jewish publications. 

It would at this late date assume an aspect 
of the grotesque if the Anti-Defamation 
League were to take up the case of the dis- 
crimination practiced by the American Jew- 
ish Year Book against outstanding public 
men of East European origin; and the case 
would become all the more incongruous in 
the light of the League’s current fund-rais- 
ing association with the American Jewish 
Committee, which now publishes the Year 
Book jointly with the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. How and why the So- 
ciety, which belongs to or in theory repre- 
sents all the people, has turned over the 
official record of American Jewry, the com- 
munity Pinchus, the doomsday book, to a 
partisan group whose ideology and authority 
have for many years been challenged—how 
that came about has never been explained— 
and, stranger still, has seldom been asked. 

For the time being it is sufficient to show 
that while most of the elite of our former 
leadership, the Seligmans, the Lewisohns, 
the Schiffs, the Warburgs, the Sterns, the 
Strauses, the Sulzbergers and others, includ- 
ing some outstanding rabbis and scholars, 
have been favored with biographical sketches 
in the Year Book, the leaders and teachers 
who emerged out of the great ghettos of Eu- 
rope, have been consistently, if not systemati- 
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cally, ignored. Yet these men not only gave 
guidance and comfort as they wandered with 
their fellow pilgrims; at the same time they 
brought to the new land knowledge and 
wisdom and a depth of faith and Jewish 
devotion that enhanced all the spiritual 
values of the whole settlement. 

The Year Book was not open to them, 
and now their prodigious careers, unfolding 
the drama of a latter-day exodus, with all 
its brave struggles and defeats, triumphs and 
achievements, are a closed book to Ameri- 
can Jews who seek moral sustenance from a 
memorable past. These spokesmen and in- 
terpreters of Jewish life, whose guidance 
gave standing and dignity to the commu- 
nity, whose exhortations to duty rang out 
like clarion calls—men like Joseph Baron- 
dess, Zvi Hirsh, Masliansky, Adolph Radin, 
Godalia Bublick, Moses Mintz, Louis Miller 
have passed on, and those who knew them 
best, the Yiddish newspaper men, have, alas, 
also left the scene. Only one of the group 
was memorialized in the Year Book, and 
that was on Alexander Harkavy, the lexi- 
cographer, by the present writer, for the 
volume 1940-1941. 

Not all these men who served in the 
Jewish cause in various ways, by advancing 
Zionism, Jewish rights abroad, the better 
organization of the community, were ora- 
tors, writers, or scholars. They followed 
various professions—and in most instances 
made their mark in them. Journalists and 
authors who moulded and shaped the Yid- 
dish press in America and created the New 
World era in Yiddish literature are in a 
class by themselves, but their renown, too, 
is vanishing into the shadows. The career 
of David Pinski alone, together with the 
whole development of Yiddish literature 
and theatre, would make a glowing chapter 
of American Jewish history. But when Pin- 
ski passed away in Haifa, as one of the 
builders of Israel, about a year ago, only 
the Yiddish press presented a true estimate 
of his work. Few of the Yiddish writers were 
given due recognition in the annals of 
American Jewry, either in the English-Jew- 
ish newspapers or in the other communal 
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records or reports. Least of all were they 
recognized during the period of schism be- 
tween up and downtown, between “Yehu- 
dim” and “Yidden,” when the Yiddish 
language was so berated and scorned from 
Reform pulpits and when Abraham Cahan 
was planning a novel to be called The 
Chasm. 

It would be interesting to address our- 
selves to the young American Jews in various 
classes, schools, and summer camps, who, 
we are always being told, are being trained 
for leadership, and ask them: Who was 
Peter Wiernik, who was Leon Zolotkoff, 
Joseph Barondess, E. W. Lewin-Epstein, 
Judah David Eisenstein, Herman Rosenthal, 
Alexander Harkavy, Israel Matz, Abraham 
Lubarsky, Leon Moiseiff? Who would know 
the names of Isaac A. Hourditch and Isaac 
M. Rubinow, both scholars notable in social 
research, statisticians, at different times, for 
the United States Government, and always 
guides and interpreters for our own people? 

Would any of them know who Saul M. 
Ginsburg was? Next to Simeon Dubnow, 
the historian, he did most to enlighten us 
about Jewish life in the great community 
in Russia under the old regime. A distin- 
guished publicist in his native land, he 
sojourned here only the last two decades of 
his life, but his three volumes of historical 
essays, devoted to the Jewish struggles and 
achievements in Tsarist Russia, originally 
written for the Jewish Daily Forward, pre- 
sent a wealth of knowledge, insight, and 
understanding of an inspiring period of 
Jewish history. Not only the facts, but also 
the folklore and legends are here, and the 
diverting stories of famous visitors from 
abroad to Russian Jewry, ranging from Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Dr. Theodor Herzl. 

In the fervor, zeal, and dynamic person- 
ality of the intrepid labor leader Joseph 
Barondess, a journalist from England, Ed- 
ward King, who was on the staff of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s great paper, The World, saw the 
subject of a novel. And so we have in Joseph 
Zalmona, published in 1893, the first story 
of the battle against the sweatshop, at least 
a faint outline of this fiery orator and fighter 
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for the right. There was another Barondess, 
who emerged in later years, when the radical 
labor organizer began to organize for Zion- 
ism and the Jewish cause, and stirred huge 
audiences to boundless enthusiasm: one 
remarkable figure turned into two — and 
both quite forgotten. 

The Edward King who wrote a novel 
around the life of this picturesque leader is 
not to be confused with The Edward King, 
Scottish scholar and lecturer, who called 
himself an “honorary Jew,” and who with 
other high-minded Gentiles, Professor 
Thomas Davidson, Charles B. Stover, Hutch- 
ins Hapgood and Mary McLeon, became 
enamored of the intellectual and artistic life 
of New York’s East Side. These non-Jewish 
friends, men of good will, who preceded and 
probably would have been horrified by the 
thought of professional good-willers in a 
sense belong to the chronicle, for by their 
warm interest in Jewish rehabilitation in the 
new land, they lent stimulus and encour- 


‘agement to our counsellors and mentors. 


To go back to the young people, our 
future leaders, what sources of information 
are available to them on the pioneer leader- 
ship of our early immigrant groups? In the 
first place, what records there are render 
only partial or fragmentary phases of the 
history; and in the second place, they are 
not accessible to an English-reading public, 
which now means most Jews in the United 
States. Abraham Cahan, labor agitator, ora- 
tor, author in Yiddish and English, a prodi- 
gious worker and essentially the most gifted 
journalist that American Jewry has produced, 
has bequeathed to us his memoirs in five 
volumes. Judah David Eisenstein, notable 
forerunner of a whole circle of Hebrew 
scholars, editor of the notable Hebrew En- 
cyclopedia, left behind his autobiography in 
Otzer Zichronotai; but if the book is still in 
circulation it is only available in Hebrew. 
Israel I. Kossovitch wrote his life-story, Die 
Teg fun Mein Leben in Yiddish; and the 
book also appeared in Hebrew and English. 
In 1924, the Rev. Masliansky published in 
Hebrew and Yiddish his recollections or 
Zichronoth, with an introduction by Reu- 
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ben Brainin. Dr. Joseph Blaustein recorded 
his experiences as a pioneer Zionist leader 
in the United States, and he left, with his 
family papers, an outline of the first Zionist 
efforts in the United States. This was sum- 
marized by Professor Hyman B. Greenstein 
for the Publications of the American History 
Society (No. 35, New York, 1939). 

American Zionism, rich in many recorded 
fragments of drama and adventure, is still 
waiting for a complete history. And when 
that book finally appears, it will present a 
whole galaxy of notable champions of the 
great cause which the gathering shadows 
have enveloped. One other pioneer Zionist, 
Bernard Horwich of Chicago, has endowed 
us with a chronicle of early struggles in his 
My First Eighty Years. 

We have, too, the entertaining medita- 
tions of Louis Borgenicht in The Happiest 
Man. Among biographers there are Dr. 
David Blaustein, for many years director of 
the Educational Alliance on the East Side, 
and of Professor H. L. Sabsowitch, head of 
the agricultural school in Woodbine, New 
Jersey, and the outstanding figure in “the 
only Jewish city” in the United States, at 
least in his time. 

Aside from biographical writings, several 
early works of fiction offer sidelights on the 
intellectual life of the first generation of 
East European immigrants, but this aspect 
of the story belongs rather to the history of 
American Jewish literature. As Jewish fam- 
ily stories, brief mention should be made of 
Horsecars and Cobblestones, (1948), by 
Sophie Ruskay, who will of course be iden- 
tified as a Liebowitz, and of Mink on Sun- 
day (19—), by Felicia Lamport, scion of 
another family widely known in Jewish pub- 
lic activities. 

It remained for a community out West, 
far removed from the great Jewish center of 
New York, to produce a unique and com- 
prehensive memoir of an entire Jewish set- 
tlement in all its communal ramifications. 
Pioneers, Peddlers and Tsadikim, by Ida 
Libert Uchill (Allen Swallow, Denver, 1957), 
is at once a vivid and enlightening history 
of the growth and development of an out- 
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standing community and a book of reminis- 
cences of and reflections on the immigrant’s 
quest for a home and security. Denver, 
through fortuitous circumstances revolving 
chiefly around personalities, was after Phila- 
delphia the next to follow New York, in 
experimenting with an all-inclusive commu- 
nity council called the Kehillah. Reasons of 
health had sent to the healing climate of 
Colorado a number of towering figures who 
belong to the galaxy of leaders of thought, 
in whom the wandering tribes found their 
guides and interpreters. To Denver these 
men came for their health; they stayed to 
invigorate and shape the course of the com- 
munity. The salubrious climate of the State 
imposed upon Denver the additional burden 
of providing the opportunities for the relief 
and cure of many thousands of Jewish vic- 
tims of consumption, largely of immigrant 
origin. In this atmosphere of medical aid 
and relief, a number of eminent men stood 
out, and they gained high credit for con- 
structive achievements in various fields. Mrs. 
Uchill mentions Dr. Adolph Zederbaum, 
Dr. Phillip Hillkowitz and Dr. Chaim Spi- 
vak, who, with Yehoash (Solomon Bloom- 
garden), compiled the wonderful Yiddish 
Dictionary of all Hebrew and Chaldaic ele- 
ments in the Yiddish language. Dr. Spivak’s 
unparalleled labors in behalf of the Jewish 
Consumptive Relief Society have been com- 
memorated by the naming after him of the 
township of Spivak, Colorado, the home of 
the institution. Yehoash, the most gifted 
and scholarly of modern Yiddish poets, hav- 
ing to his credit also his masterly Yiddish 
translation of the Bible, became a temporary 
exile from the great center of Jewish life, 
but he improved his sojourn in Denver by 
many beneficent public activities. He won 
a new reputation, beyond literary work, as a 
champion of the over-all Jewish cause of 
national survival. Such was his standing that 
when the first American Jewish Congress 
opened in 1918, and the renowned jurist 
and Zionist leader, Judge Julian W. Mack, 
was placed in nomination for president, the 
minority contingent of the Congress, largely 
made up of Labor Zionists, placed Yehoash 
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in nomination as a rival candidate. Before 
the choice came to a vote, the beloved poet 
stood up and like a good soldier moved to 
make Judge Mack’s nomination unanimous. 
The assembly responded with a resounding 
ovation. 

If a book were to be devoted to six out- 
standing Yiddish editors—Peter Wiernik, 
Abraham Cahan, Leon Zolotkoff, Gedalia 
Bublick, Louis Miller, Johan Paley — we 
would have a set of fascinating portraits of 
the guides and mentors of Jewish immi- 
grants, together with a history of an epoch 
with all its trials and upheavals, its ideologi- 
cal conflicts, as well as its conquests and 
triumphs for Jewish principles and ideals. 

Abraham Cahan was the most alert, re- 
sourceful, volatile and almost sensational 
Yiddish editor in America, a sort of Jewish 
Arthur Brisbane. Peter Wiernik, the veteran 
and scholarly editor of the Jewish Morning 
Journal, who died in 1938, was the most 
calm, the most deliberate, scholarly, fault- 
lessly accurate editor—“the serene Lamden, 
who sat in an editor’s chair.” In fact, he 
was, in his perfect poise, command of 
knowledge, style and good judgment, the 
very prototype of his contemporary, Charles 
R. Miller of the New York Times, who at 
the age of sixty decided to add to his other 
languages and learn—Russian! 

Wiernik bequeathed his books and _per- 
sonal papers to the Yeshiva University. 
Among these papers were portions of an 
autobiography covering his youth as a Yesh- 
iva student in Latvia and Lithuania, his 
years as a stevedore and day laborer, and his 
rise to the position of foremost Jewish editor 
in America. 

The nine chapters of his unfinished auto- 
biography which I found in my collection 
of newspaper clippings (they were published 
in the Jewish Morning Journal, Oct. 8-Dec. 
31, 1951), are a hidden treasure, comparable 
to the illuminating essays of Saul Ginsburg 
on old-time Russian Jewry. Distinctive, de- 
termined, individual, Wiernik was a most 
powerful intellectual force in American 
Jewish journalism. In 1898, while still part 
writer and part typesetter for Daily Jewish 
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Courier in Chicago, he began to contribute 
articles in English to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. He subsequently wrote in English a 
notable history of the Jews in America. He 
also wrote over 300 articles for the original 
Jewish Encyclopedia, in addition to thou- 
sands of other pieces in Yiddish, Hebrew, 
and English, published in various Jewish 
and non-Jewish periodicals. His editorship 
of the Jewish Morning Journal for thirty- 
three years—from 1905 to 1938—his long 
association with its dynamic founder and 
proprietor, Jacob Shaperstein, and their 
complete ideological agreement and their 
unparalleled friendship, make an arresting 
story in itself. Many phenomenal personali- 
ties and events of historic significance pass 
in review through the fragmentary pages of 
this tentative memoir. There are meetings 
and conversations with, among others, Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger, Dr. Harry Friedenwald, 
Rabbi Bernard L. Felsenthal, Samuel Meyer 
Isaacs of the Jewish Messenger, and Louis 
Levin of the Jewish Comment of Baltimore 
(for which he wrote scores of articles). He 
recalls a trip to Washington to see President 
Theodore Roosevelt, as one of a group of 
Jewish public figures accompanying Dr. 
Schmarya Levin. Dr. Levin had fled to 
America from Russia after signing the Vi- 
borg Manifesto, in 1906, in protest against 
the Tsar’s disbanding of the Duma, of 
which he was a member. The ease and dis- 
patch with which Congressman Henry M. 
Goldfogel rushed the group into the White 
House literally took their breath away, 
Wiernik notes. He records that the Presi- 
dent, conversing in German, which he knew 
better than his guest, discussed with Dr. 
Levin several aspects of the European situ- 
ation. 

Wiernik’s deep understanding of all 
phases of the Jewish question, his many- 
sided and varied knowledge and experiences 
of Jewish life at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, no less than his relations with other 
writers and leaders, fill a wide gap in our 
knowledge of the recent past. In Chicago, 
he relates, among many other incidents, that 
Clarence Darrow was asked to speak at a 
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memorial meeting in honor of Baron Mau- 
tice de Hirsh, who passed away in 1896. 
Confusing the meeting with one of the 
many gatherings held by radical Jewish la- 
borites, Darrow spoke disparagingly of the 
power and influence of men of great wealth. 
His remarks were of course resented; later 
on when Darrow was nominated for Con- 
gressman from his district, the berated and 
bewildering Jewish vote emphatically mani- 
fested itself, and Darrow was defeated. Thus 
the angry Jewish voters carved out for him 
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a career in which he attained, perhaps, 
greater distinction than he might have had 
as a legislator in Washington. 

It is the files of the Yiddish newspapers 
spanning a period of two-thirds of a century, 
recording the most significant events in the 
life of American Jewry that are still the most 
fruitful source for the study of the achieve- 
ments of its interpreters and leaders. ‘These 
files bear eloquent testimony to the imprint 
left upon our evolving community by the 
genius of these rare spirits. 
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The Dilemma of the Negro Voter 


By GEORGE CHESTER MORSE 


Roosevelt and the New Deal Program, 
the Negro voter was generally taken 
for granted as a Republican. It was routine 
for Republican candidates to make some 
allusion to Abraham Lincoln to remind Ne- 
gro voters they should always demonstrate 
their allegiance to the Republican Party as 
an act of gratitude. In that period a Negro 
who showed socialistic leanings would be 
tolerated by his friends and acquaintances, 
but if he expressed a preference for the 
Democratic Party, he was a marked man 
and suspected of being disloyal to the Negro 
cause or advancement. A routine item in 
the game of politics, Republicans re-assured 
the Negro voter that they were interested 
in the cause of Negroes by appointing some 
Negro party hack to a non-policy job such 
as that of Collector of the Port of New 
Orleans or to a job in the Treasury Depart- 
ment that called for signing his name to 
treasury notes. This, indeed, paid off hand- 
somely for the Republicans for over fifty 
years, and nothing else seemingly was 
needed for them to do to gain the Negro 
vote as a bloc, for after all, a Negro couldn’t 
vote against old Abe Lincoln. 

When during the depression the New 
Deal Program was launched, such measures 
as the W.P.A., P.W.A., unemployment in- 
surance, minimum-wage laws, social-security- 
union bargaining rights, and the like proved 
to be a benefit to the majority of Negroes 
who occupied the bottom round of the eco- 
nomic ladder. The New Deal consequently 
brought about wholesale defection from the 
Republican Party. Negroes were no longer 
particularly concerned about the Southern 
bloc of congressmen within the Democratic 
Party. The average Negro voters regarded 
the New Deal Program as one providing 
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bread and butter for them, giving them both 
greater security and status in the economic 
world. Thus the Republican Party lost the 
average Negro voter by default because as a 
voter he was smart enough to prefer the 
tangible to mere sentiment. 

In this manner, the image of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had supplanted that of Abraham 
Lincoln. Democratic leaders realized that 
they could count on a sizable bloc of Negro 
voters who proved to be a potent factor in 
swinging many key states to party elections. 
After the death of Roosevelt the dynamics 
of the New Deal slowly diminished, but the 
fealty of the Negro bloc of voters remained 

-constant. 

This was amply demonstrated in 1948 
when President Truman tried to rally a dis- 
united Democratic Party, a party that felt it 
was hopeless to expect a victory at the polls. 
The majority of pre-election polls indicated 
that a Republican president would be in the 
White House. Governor Dewey was re- 
ported to have already selected his cabinet. 
The Dixie-crats had pulled out of the Demo- 
cratic Party in rebellion against a strong 
Civil Rights platform and selected their own 
candidates. The only speculation was the 
probable makeup of Mr. Dewey’s cabinet. 

The analysts in looking back upon the 
Truman upset victory discovered that in cer- 
tain states the Negro voters held the balance 
of power. Such states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
California had experienced population shifts 
that had changed the political map entirely. 
Huge migrations of Negroes from the rural 
South to the large urban centers in these 
states had brought about this change. Tru- 
man’s decision to back a strong Civil Rights 
platform had a terrific, emotional impact 
upon the Negro voter. 
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The election report of 1948 provided a 
stunning upset that ran counter to all the 
predictions about the certain victory of Gov- 
ernor Dewey. The analysts in studying the 
breakdown of this upset victory discovered 
that this unexpected turn of events was the 
result of two important factors. The Negroes 
voted largely as a bloc. Such a vote, solidi- 
fied as it never had been in history by the 
image of a man sponsoring a strong Civil 
Rights plank, so infuriated the Dixie-crats 
that the delegates of five states withdrew 
and formed a third party. Added to this bloc 
that wielded the balance of power in many 
of the key states was the backing that Tru- 
man received from the Mid-West farm bloc. 

In 1952 Adlai Stevenson seemingly ig- 
nored these facts as he tried to curry favor 
by dissociating himself from the Truman 
program. Stevenson was advised that this 
program was a liability to the Democratic 
Party. Added to this was the acceptance of 
a comparatively weak Civil Rights platform, 
a decision that either took the Negro vote 
for granted, or disregarded the strength of 
the Negro bloc of voters. This strategy re- 
sulted in a wholesale defection of Negro 
voters, many of them boycotting the polls 
and a large core of them voting for General 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

In 1956, when Adlai Stevenson was again 
the Democratic presidential nominee, there 
was a group of advisers who suggested that 
he follow the Truman script of ’48 of urging 
a strong Civil Rights program that might 
even stir up a Dixie-crat rebellion. But in- 
stead, Stevenson embarked upon what he 
considered a lofty program of uniting the 
splintered elements of the Democratic Party 
which brought about the sponsorship of an- 
other emasculated Civil Rights platform, 
and Negro voters stayed away from the polls 
or filed their protest by voting for Eisen- 
hower. This is mentioned not to assert that 
this made a difference in the outcome of 
both elections, but to point out that the 
Democratic Party needlessly lost a potent 
bloc of voters who could have made a differ 
ence against any other candidate than Eisen- 
hower. 
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The results of 1956 taught the politicians 
of both parties that the Negro voter bloc 
was important and party leaders decided 
that something should be done to secure 
this bloc. The 1957 session of Congress 
seized the Civil Rights issue as one that 
might again solidify the Negro vote for 
whatever party could be given credit for real 
Civil Rights sponsorship. 

The Civil Rights battle so dramatically 
staged during the closing period of that ses- 
sion was fought for one particular prize—the 
Negro vote. All the prospective candidates 
for president in 1960 who were members of 
Congress then played their roles with con- 
summate skill with eyes turned toward the 
Negro voter. In this tense drama of foren- 
sics, patliamentary rules, statements for pub- 
lic consumption, et cetera, these candidates 
and party whips demonstrated that the 
Negro vote was considered not only im- 
portant but paramount in 1958 and 1960. 
Senator Knowland, Vice-President Nixon, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson as party whip, and 
Senators Kennedy and Kefauver revealed 
that they were essentially realists in recog- 
nizing that the Negro vote is indeed impor- 
tant for a presidential election year. 

One columnist while observing the Civil 
Rights battle in this session of 1957 had this 
to say after he noticed that congressmen 
from the border states were siding with the 
North: 

The motives of the Senators from those states 
were mixed, of course, especially in the case of 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas. But the fact remains that 
the vote was a striking tribute to the political power 
of the Negroes, who now vote in decisive numbers 
in such states. And that suggested the real meaning 
to the South of the current struggle. Senator Russell 
and his friends are brilliant parliamentarians and 
they will no doubt succeed in watering down the 
administration bill. But almost any bill which passes 
will greatly increase the pressure in the South fur- 
ther to enfranchise the Negroes. 

Then the time will surely come when politicians 
even in the deep South will begin to reckon with 
the Negro vote as their border state neighbors al- 
ready do. Thus the whole political structure of the 
South will ultimately be changed in a most basic 
way, for once, at a genuinely historic moment. 

Negro leaders aware of possibilities of this 
vote have already embarked upon what they 
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regard as a veritable crusade to make Ne- 
groes vote-conscious. Leaders in the South, 
of whom the most noted is the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, famed for his leader- 
ship in the bus boycott in Montgomery, 
Alabama, has already announced that Negro 
leaders throughout the South will endeavor 
to get Negroes registered despite the barriers 
and legal roadblocks devised by state legis- 
latures in the South to cut this registration 
down to a mere trickle. 

Leaders like the Reverend Martin Luther 
King know that politicians in general will 
no longer be so blatant in the cause of seg- 
tegation and white supremacy if they are 
confronted with a formidable bloc of Negro 
votes which could defeat them. Therefore, 
he knows that the best way to disarm the 
professional segregationists is to have as 
many Negroes registered as Democrats in 
the South as possible. He believes that it is 
only a matter of time before the politicians 
of the deep South who are avowed segrega- 
tionists and blatant advocates of white su- 
premacy will eventually behave like the 
political candidates of border states, who 
play down the question of race in their quest 
for votes. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the organiza- 
tion that spear-headed the fight for equality 
and real Civil Rights by use of the courts, 
is also committed to a program of educating 
Negro citizens to become vote-conscious. 
But the N.A.A.C.P. knows that in the realm 
of politics it can play but a limited role. This 
organization knows that much of its success 
and prestige depend upon its being known 
as a non-political and non-partisan group 
whose membership roles comprise all politi- 
cal complexions except Communists and 
that any definite commitments to a party or 
a candidate on an official basis would only 
stir up trouble and controversy. Good inten- 
tions of a political nature could be falsely 
interpreted and the organization would suf- 
fer both within and without from attacks 
disparaging the motives and purposes of the 
organization. Having cleverly defeated the 
attempts of Communist infiltration, it can 
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ill afford to be carelessly associated in the 
minds of the public with a political organi- 
zation. For instance, the limitation of its 
political power is demonstrated by the fact 
that local chapters of the N.A.A.C.P. can 
sponsor political meetings where all the can- 
didates running for office can be heard. 
This falls under the heading of educating its 
members politically and helping them to 
become vote-conscious. 

This is one of the ironic situations con- 
fronting an organization like the N.A.A.C.P. 
or the Urban League, two of the most im- 
portant groups responsible for progress in 
the status of Negroes today. The officials 
of such organizations know that Negroes in 
the North and West, because of population 
shifts and the resultant ghettoes that have 
mushroomed in urban centers in key states, 
hold the balance of power votewise and that 
they have the most potent instrument that 
can help them, needing only proper guidance 
and political direction. But unfortunately, 
they cannot assert themselves politically be- 
yond a certain point. They must surrender 
that direction to the hands of professional 
Negro politicians, demagogues, and an as- 
sortment of self-styled leaders whose motives 
in many instances are suspect. 

All of this has added to the dilemma of 
the average Negro voter when he thinks in 
terms of voting on grounds of self-interest. 
He finds himself entertaining many doubts 
about what party or what candidate he 
should support. He no longer has the image 
of a Franklin D. Roosevelt with his appeal 
of economic security, or of a Harry Truman 
boldly fighting the Dixie-crats. He has other 
images to contemplate, images that aroused 
his emotions, indeed — Faubus, the new 
leader of the segregationists, and President 
Eisenhower, the alleged leader of the Free 
World, dragging his feet and seemingly re- 
luctant to formulate any program that might 
help to bring about “with deliberate speed” 
the enforcement of the Supreme Court De- 
cision to desegregate the schools. 

The more articulate Negro voter knows 
that there are many complexities involving 
his interest that make it difficult for him to 
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arrive at a wise decision for himself. For 
example, he may have the privilege of voting 
for a liberal Democrat who has a record of 
fighting for Civil Rights in Congress. But 
to vote for him and help him return to 
Congress might help to build up a majority 
of Democratic members of Congress. That 
in turn means that senior members of Con- 
gress, who are southerners in most cases, 
would comprise a dedicated bloc as heads of 
committees and would thwart the advance- 
ment of causes beneficial to Negroes. In 
voting for his liberal friend who might want 
to help him, he would be helping to put his 
avowed enemy back into power where he 
could do the most damage in regard to his 
welfare. This is just one of the complexities 
confronting the Negro voter who lives in the 
North or West. 

No doubt the school-integration issue, 
which brought about the most vicious at- 
tacks from southern governors and congress- 
men upon Negroes regarding their rightful 
place as citizens of the country, has given 
hope to many Republican politicians. They 
feel that the Negro voter should vote Re- 
publican out of sheer protest. Meade Alcorn, 
former Republican National Chairman, after 
despairing of Republican chances in 1958, 
became optimistic after Faubus made his 
debut in the headlines as a new leader of 
the segregationists. He stated, “A Republi- 
can trend among Negro voters would im- 
prove in 1958 and should bring a very 
marked change in 1960.” 

But a few days after Mr. Alcorn made this 
optimistic statement, the newspapers carried 
reports, supposedly derived from confiden- 
tial sources, that President Eisenhower 
thought that integration should proceed 
more slowly. Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
tary of the N.A.A.C.P., termed the Presi- 
dent’s alleged statement as “incredible.” 
Private statements by Negro leaders who 
felt that their cause was betrayed by the 
President were not so mild. Especially 
stunned were those leaders who were seek- 
ing to persuade Negro voters to vote Re- 
publican. 

A new generation of Negro voters has 
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arrived upon the scene since the New Deal 
program made its impact upon the con- 
sciousness of the average Negro. This gener- 
ation is more intelligent and aggressive, 
more concerned about human dignity than 
bread and butter, the primary issue of the 
old generations. Witness the sit-down strikes 
that earned world-wide attention. These 
were the spontaneous outburst of Negro 
youth educated to envision a better life for 
themselves and willing to brave jail and 
death in some instances rather than accept 
the way of life of second-class citizenship. 
Though recalcitrant southerners lean toward 
the old rationalizations that this was Com- 
munist inspired, the truth is that the new 
generation of Negroes does not intend to 
bow to the age-old stigmas perpetrated on 
it by the white supremacists. 

At the same time, this generation is more 
knowledgeable about the chicaneries of poli- 
tics, about high-sounding Civil Rights plat- 
forms at Democratic Conventions which 
are buried and forgotten during the sessions 
of Congress. They have learned also about 
the Republicans bearing traditional friend- 
ship for Negroes and secretly making deals 
with Southern congressmen to hold back 
Civil Rights support if the southerners in 
turn back them on conservative bills. 

All these political facts and realities add 
to the dilemma that confronts the average 
Negro voter today. He has just witnessed a 
big majority of congressmen making a show 
of being advocates of a strong Civil Rights 
program only to bow to the demands of a 
dedicated minority from the South, thereby 
bringing forth a greatly emasculated Civil 
Rights bill. Will this satisfy the more articu- 
late Negro voter? The answer is no. He is 
no longer fooled by the mouthings of politi- 
cians. 

All these political facts and realities add 
to this dilemma that confronts the average 
Negro voter today. He will be watching 
carefully what takes place in Congress and 
at the conventions. Many politicians know 
about his dilemma and will strive their best 
to make up his mind for him. 
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open market. Before its close on week- 

ends vegetables and fruits, already rotting 
and useless for Monday’s sale, were sold 
cheaply from street stalls and carts. One 
Saturday in the summer of 1883, a group of 
visitors watched the ragged poor gather for 
the sale. Among the group was an American 
lady of obvious good breeding and culture, 
her eyes fixed on an old man. She watched 
him sit on the street’s dirty curb, peel the 
slimy top leaves of a rotten cabbage, and 
hungrily eat it. 

A feeling of shame at the wasted years of 
her own life seized the American lady. She 
was haunted by the memory of the fright- 
ened, unassimilated immigrants in her own 
Chicago slums. From the poverty she saw 
in Europe came a vision of social service. 
For Jane Addams this was the beginning of 
Hull House. 

She was born September 6, 1860, in Ce- 
darville, Illinois, of Quaker parents who had 
moved west from Pennsylvania. From this 
heritage came her early sensitivity to social 
problems. Her father, an Illinois state sena- 
tor for seven terms, set an example of lead- 
ership for her to follow. His friendship with 
Abraham Lincoln and his concern for liberal 
causes enlarged her social sympathies. In 
Twenty Years at Hull House she told how 
in 1872, when she was twelve, her father 
sorrowfully read to her a newspaper account 
of the death of Joseph Mazzini. Though the 
name and work of the Italian patriot were 
unknown to her, Jane Addams later reflected 
on the universality among those who work 
for human welfare. 

She was graduated from Rockford Semi- 
nary in 1881, studied for a year at the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia, 
and traveled abroad. These advantages helped 
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form in Jane Addams a respect for the intel- 
lectual life and a conviction about women’s 
social and political responsibilities. These 
influences, and her inherited wealth, brought 
to a focus during her European travel, 
opened for Jane Addams the challenge of 
social service, first in Chicago and then in 
America and the world. 

Chicago in 1889, when Hull House 
opened, had a population just under one 
million, three-fourths of whom were foreign- 
born. There were Germans, Italians, Bohem- 
ians, Russians, Poles, and other eastern and 
southern Europeans of every faith. They 
lived in poor districts teeming with filth and 
disease. Immigrant wages were low, sweat- 
shop labor conditions prevailed, child labor 
was common, prejudice and crime abounded, 
and labor unions were opposed by employ- 
ers. Wealth and power lay in the hands of 
the one-third native Americans who were 
suspicious and hostile toward the immigrant 
majority. 

Jane Addams opened Hull House on Hal- 
sted Street in the poorest, toughest section 
of Chicago. A nursery and kindergarten 
were started; girls’, boys’, and men’s clubs 
were organized; a music school, dramatic 
association, coffee house, and public kitchen 
were opened. The gift of $5,000 by Edward 
Butler in 1891 provided the Butler Art Gal- 
lery, the settlement house’s first major ex- 
pansion. 

Chicago’s Hull House was an important 
center of the reform movement which thun- 
dered across American cities in the 1890’s. 
Labor unions, free silver, civil service reform, 
Populist advocates, and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Progressives were among the issues and 
people concerned with recapturing the 
American ideal. Caught up too in this re- 
form movement were the American public 
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schools to whose support Hull House was 
deeply committed. The views of Francis 
Wayland Parker, William Rainey Harper, 
and John Dewey gained the attention of 
thousands who attended lectures, discus- 
sions, and clubs at Hull House. Immigrant 
groups at Hull House were urged to send 
their children to public schools which were 
praised as the great equalizers of American 
life and the balance wheel of social progress. 

While stili employed in Michigan, John 
Dewey traveled to Chicago to lecture at the 
Thursday Series at Hull House. During his 
years at the University of Chicago he was a 
member of the first Board of Trustees of 
Hull House and was active in its affairs as 
a regular lecturer and discussion member. 

John Dewey’s contacts through Hull 
House with such reform groups as the Civic 
Federation, the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
and the Cook County Normal School 
helped him secure pupils for his practice 
school at the University of Chicago. These 
pupils were from middle- and upper-class 
families of liberal persuasion, many of them 
Hull House members, who were interested 
in the intellectual and experimental charac- 
ter of Dewey’s practice school. 

Dewey found in Chicago the freedom and 
stirring social thought necessary to stimulate 
the emergence of his educational philoso- 
phy. Through his lay and professional audi- 
ences at Hull House, no less than through 
the University of Chicago and the National 
Herbartian Society, he was forced to think 
through and publicly enunciate his beliefs 
about school and society. 

Chicago was an educational storm center 
even before Dewey’s arrival, partly because 
of the controversial figure of Francis Way- 
land Parker, the innovations of William 
Rainey Harper, and the intellectual ferment 
Jane Addams stirred up over social problems 
at Hull House. In Chicago, as elsewhere, 
critics of education leveled their attack upon 
curriculum and teaching methods. This bar- 
rage, at first disorganized and tentative, was 
brought to sharp focus by the publication 
of Joseph M. Rice’s criticism of city school 
systems in the Forum, April, 1893. Rice 
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praised Parker’s practice school at Cook 
County Normal School but was critical of 
other public schools in the city. Citizen 
school committees were spontaneously 
formed and Hull House provided the plat- 
form for the airing of many controversial 
views. 

Until his death in 1902, Francis Wayland 
Parker was the focal point of bitter educa- 
tional clashes in Chicago. After serving as 
a school administrator in Quincy and Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, he had moved to Chi- 
cago to head the Cook County Normal 
School and its practice school because he 
believed Chicago was growing in importance 
as an educational center. His progressive in- 
novations conflicted sharply with the con- 
servative opinion of the Cook County Board 
of Education, which slashed his budgets in 
an effort to force him to resign. During his 
greatest battles with the Board, from 1892 
to 1895, Jane Addams at Hull House influ- 
enced parent-citizen groups to appear in 
hearings before the Board on Parker’s be- 
half. Because of her suggestion to William 
Rainey Harper, John Dewey also appeared 
before the Board to speak in favor of Park- 
er’s educational methods. 

These developments show something of 
the intricate cross-fertilization of educational 
teform in which Jane Addams and Hull 
House were engaged. But Hull House itself 
was an educational center of considerable 
importance. It was a place for all to enjoy 
music, the arts, and other cultural advan- 
tages. It served youth, adults, men, and 
women belonging to under-privileged groups. 
As a neighborhood settlement house through 
whose doors came many thousands, Hull 
House stood for democracy. Its recreational, 
vocational, and social activities were of the 
widest, richest sort. 

Something of its influence can be seen in 
the accomplishments of those who worked 
at Hull House. Julia Lathrop was an early 
resident worker there. She was a lawyer who 
had attended Rockford Seminary and Vas- 
sar College, and was responsible for the 
Hull House Maps and Papers, the first direct 
contribution of Hull House to sociological 
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scholarship. She served on the Illinois State 
Board of Charities, was president of the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, vice- 
president of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, and from 1912 to 1922 
served as the first director of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington. 
Her successor in this position was Grace 
Abbott, another staff member of Hull House. 

Florence Kelley, who joined Hull House 
as a resident worker in 1891, had, like Jane 
Addams, a Quaker background. She had 
graduated from Cornell and Northwestern 
Universities and was State Inspector of Fac- 
tories in Illinois from 1893 to 1897. She was 
also head of the National Consumer’s 
League and a trustee of the National Child 
Labor Committee. Charles A. Beard, the 
historian, wrote of her: 

As a result of my contact with the Hull House 
I came to know Florence Kelley and learned a lot 
about industrial conditions by making the rounds 
with her as the state factory inspector of Illinois. 
. .. Many young men who later became prominent 
in American life were visitors at Hull House in their 
questing days and came under the influence of Miss 
Addams and her work. 

Besides these, the friends and volunteer 
workers who helped at Hull House included 
Frances Perkins and Harold Ickes, both later 
in President Franklin Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 
and Francis Hackett, biographer of Henry 
VIII. Hackett lived in Hull House while he 
was literary editor of the Chicago Evening 
News. In the evenings at Hull House he 
taught English and Shakespeare to a class of 
Jewish girls. He also supervised a club of 
Irish boys. 

The Butler Art Gallery of 1891 evoked 
more enthusiasm from the immigrant par- 
ticipants than any other Hull House project. 
The universal aspect of art appealed to the 
stifled, creative instinct of the diverse immi- 
grant groups just as much as music did when 
the Music School was opened. Ironically, 
the Public Kitchen at Hull House drew less 
interest and support than the Art Gallery 
even though well-prepared food was sold at 
low cost. 

The Jane Club, begun in 1891 as a coop- 
erative housing plan for working girls, moved 
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into its own building in 1898 and is said to 
have been the first such cooperatively man- 
aged working-girls’ home in the United 
States. The Coffee House experiment grew 
out of Jane Addams’ conviction that people 
drank liquor because of their inherent crav- 
ing for sociability. Rather than denounce 
saloons and drinking, she channeled this 
social craving in a wholesome direction in 
the Coffee House. 

Another Hull House project was to urge 
better city sanitation. Jane Addams herself 
bid for the sewage removal contract and her 
only paid job was $1,000 as Garbage In- 
spector. 

A playground, the first in Chicago and 
the beginning of a city-wide recreation sys- 
tem, was opened in 1892. The land upon 
which it stood had been inherited by Wil- 
liam Kent, wealthy young Chicagoan. Hear- 
ing Jane Addams speak at Hull House, he 
asked how he could help and followed her 
advice to remove the slums and houses of 
prostitution on his land for a playground. 

Jane Addams first took notice of the prob- 
lem of child labor when she offered candy 
to a group of immigrant children only to 
find it refused because the children worked 
long hours in a candy factory and were sick 
at the sight of it. Her interest in child wel- 
fare led her to accept a position with the 
Chicago Board of Education on which she 
served for three years. The experience she 
gained in dealing with juvenile delinquents 
helped her to secure the passage of laws for 
their special rehabilitation instead of im- 
prisonment with hardened criminals. The 
issue of child labor brought her into contact 
with the reform movement in politics and 
also influenced her efforts on behalf of 
women’s rights. 

Jane Addams’ entry into politics deepened 
the taint of radicalism with which conserva- 
tives liked to paint Hull House. Its workers 
led in urging passage of anti-sweatshop leg- 
islation in 1893. Governor John Peter Alt- 
geld and his law partner, Clarence Darrow, 
were frequenters of Hull House. Theodore 
Roosevelt sought her advice and aid for his 
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Progressive Party in 1912, and Robert 
LaFollette’s political liberalism was fur- 
thered by her support. 

Nothing challenged Jane Addams more 
than did the need for enriching immigrant 
family life. She was sensitive to the cultural 
chasm between immigrant parents and their 
children. She understood the American-born 
generation’s feeling of shame at their par- 
ent’s speech, dress, and old-country customs. 
She understood the reasons for the stern 
peasant-born sense of parental authority and 
their demands on their children’s earnings. 

The view of an old Italian woman spin- 
ning in her doorway gave Jane Addams the 
idea for the Hull House Labor Museum as 
a way to draw families together. She used 
such old-world crafts as spinning, carding, 
cabinet-making, metalwork, basketry, and 
ceramics to capture the interest of young 
and old. In these crafts, the older immi- 
grants were the teachers, and their skill in 
old-country handiwork evoked the admira- 
tion of their children. Jane Addams consid- 
ered her Labor Museum one of the more 
fruitful projects of Hull House, and one of 
its trustees, Julius Rosenwald, was influ- 
enced by its example to found the Rosen- 
wald Industrial Museum. 

Hull House also brought immigrant fami- 
lies together in special kinds of evening 
socials to which national groups would best 
respond. Italian, German, Irish, and other 
group entertainments held on national holi- 
days in traditional, old-country manner were 
valuable avenues of understanding and com- 
panionship between parents and children. 

Adult education at Hull House provided to 
a remarkable degree an integration of knowl- 
edge, vocational skill, emotional outlet, and 
personality development. The skilled gold- 
smith of the old country forced by circum- 
stances to earn his living shoveling coal in a 
dingy Chicago furnace-room enjoyed work- 
ing metal at Hull House art classes. ‘The 
monotony of factory work was relieved in 
creative pursuits. Jane Addams knew that 
modern industrialization produced in some 
individuals deep frustrations which led to 
family unhappiness, social waste, and some- 
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times crime. The art, craft, home economics, 
trade training, dramatics, music, and rhythm 
and dancing classes were wholesome com- 
munity affairs. Because they were conducted 
by working men and women themselves, a 
far more satisfying sense of participation 
resulted. 

The Hull House Music School, opened 
in 1893, gave musical instruction and pro- 
vided recitals and concerts. It was attended 
by large and appreciative audiences whose 
common bonds as human beings were 
strengthened. Dramatic presentations and 
choral recitations drew people together. The 
gymnasium and boys’ and girls’ clubs took 
young people from Chicago streets into a 
wholesome environment. The summer 
school Hull House established at Rockford 
College and the Bowen Country Club which 
Hull House operated provided study and 
recreation during summer vacations for city- 
encircled youths and factory-working older 
folk. 

Jane Addams’ influence spread far beyond 
Chicago. Not only was Hull House among 
the first settlement houses in the United 
States, but it served as a national model for 
similar social institutions elsewhere. 

Hull House also led Jane Addams into a 
movement for world peace which brought 
her international fame. Her first address on 
this subject was made before a peace society 
convention in Boston in 1904. Her lectures 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1906 were 
published in her book, Newer Ideals of 
Peace. She was elected chairman of the 
Women’s Peace Party, formed in 1915, and 
of the first National Peace Convention in 
Chicago, held the same year. 

Soon after World War I fighting broke 
out, Jane Addams headed a delegation of 
forty-two members of the Women’s Peace 
Party to an international peace meeting at 
The Hague, Netherlands, conducted by the 
International Congress of Women. This was 
a remarkable assemblage of one thousand 
women from twelve countries concerned 
with world affairs. President Woodrow Wil- 
son later told Jane Addams that the peace 
platform she had helped formulate at The 
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Hague had been the basis for his famous 
“Fourteen Points.” Jane Addams and other 
delegates took their mediation plan for 
peace directly to the heads of fourteen neu- 
tral and belligerent nations. In 1919 while 
the Allied Peace Conference was being held 
in Paris, Jane Addams convened the Second 
Women’s Peace Congress in Zurich with 
delegates from sixteen countries. From this 
congress came the permanent Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom 
(WILPF), over which Jane Addams pre- 


sided as honorary president for the rest of 
her life. 


Her last years were full of honors. She 
shared the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931 with 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, the first such award 
made to an American woman. Honorary de- 
grees were bestowed on her by Bryn Mawr 
College in 1931 and by Swarthmore College 
in 1933. She received the American Educa- 
tion Award in 1935 for her “importance as 
an educator.” The twentieth anniversary of 
the WILPF in 1935 was the occasion for a 
special Jane Addams dinner and reception 
given by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt and at- 
tended by twelve hundred internationally 
famous persons. This reception and the wide 
press coverage attending it marked public 
recognition of Jane Addams as the greatest 
living American woman. 

She returned to Chicago and soon after 
became ill. On May 21, 1935, in her seventy- 
fifth year, she died of cancer. 

From her Quaker background came a 
sensitivity to the needs of the less fortunate. 
From European contact with the poor came 
the idea of Hull House. From Hull House 
flowed lasting contributions in social wel- 
fare and reform in labor, education, politics, 
women’s rights, and international peace. 

Visitors to her grave in Cedarville, Illi- 
nois, on this, the hundredth anniversary of 
her birth, can read her life’s story in the 
simple words: 


“Jane Addams of Hull House and the 


Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom.” 


The Future 
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Vlotes on a Jewry 


By JOSEPH R. ROSENBLOOM 


HILE VARIOUS TRADITIONS place 
Jewish people in China as early as 
the third pre-Christian century, 


the first authentic date on record is 1163 
C.E., the date of the construction of the 
synagogue of Kaifeng (Kai-feng-Fu), in the 
province of Honan on the Yellow River. 

Although Marco Polo and William of 
Rubrick recorded the presence of Jews in 
China centuries earlier, it was the report of 
the Jesuit, Mateo Ricci, in 1605 which at- 
tracted the attention of Europe. Since that 
time many westerners have visited Kaifeng 
and many articles and books have been writ- 
ten about its Jewish communities. 


Foreign Repurls 


In June of 1605, Mateo Ricci, stationed 
in Peking with a Roman Catholic mission, 
was visited by a Chinese who called upon 
him because he thought that the priest was 
of the same faith as himself. He had heard 
that he worshipped one God, yet was not a 
Moslem. To this Chinese, Ricci, therefore, 
could only have been of his own faith. 
Father Ricci was amazed to discover that 
his Chinese visitor was a Jew. This was the 
first time he had heard that there were Jews 
in China. Apparently intrigued by this dis- 
covery, he sent one or more of his assistants 
to the home of this Chinese Jew in Kaifeng, 
and there they discovered the synagogue 
which, according to their descriptions, was 
similar to an ordinary Chinese temple with 
its court yards, memorial arches, pavilions, 
halls, and side buildings. It differed only in 
that Chinese temples faced south while the 
synagogue faced east with the most sacred 
part at its extreme west. 

This Jewish group was known as “the sect 
which plucks the sinew.” It was also known 
as the “religion that teaches the Scriptures.” 
Both of these appellations grew out of the 


peculiar practices of the Jews — practices 
which set them apart from their Chinese 
neighbors. 

The synagogue had an ancestral hall simi- 
lar to that used by the Chinese where they 
indicated reverence for their ancestors on 
the anniversary of their death. The Jews in 
this community kept the regular Jewish fes- 
tivals and fasts, circumcised their sons, did 
not eat pork and other forbidden foods, 
observed Saturday as their Sabbath, and 
prayed three times daily. Another priest, 
Father Gabriel Brotier, writing in 1770, felt 
that nothing of the former glory of this 
Jewish community remained. 

A report made in 1840 indicated that 
there were one thousand persons in the com- 
munity and that several of them had inter- 
married with their Chinese and Moslem 
neighbors. 

Two Protestant missionaries visited the 
community in 1850 and again in 1851. They 
found in 1850 that the synagogue was intact 
but dilapidated, that the Jews were poor, 
and that none of them understood Hebrew; 
so that worship services and other religious 
observances were no longer practiced. The 
missionaries felt that the bond tying these 
Chinese Jews together was no longer reli- 
gious, but rather the tie of the usual Chinese 
provincial guild, i.e., the link of a common 
source of origin. 

Upon returning in 1851 these missionaries 
purchased some of the Hebrew writings and 
brought some of the Jews of Kaifeng to 
Shanghai. They bought six Torah scrolls for 
£130. Today these scrolls are the property 
of the Hebrew Union College Library in 
Cincinnati, having been purchased some 
thirty years ago. 

The attempts to re-educate this Jewish 
colony met with little success. These mis- 
sionaries also found that the Chinese Jews 
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had adopted in every way the Chinese dress 
and mode of living. Yet they were somewhat 
looked down upon and despised, as were the 
Moslems. 

A report by a visitor in 1866 indicated 
that the synagogue building must have been 
destroyed shortly after 1851, for he found in 
1866 only the Memorial Stone of 1489 left. 
This visitor spoke to some of the Jewish 
leaders of the community who seemed to 
have no interest in Jewish affairs. He also 
was told that the material from the syna- 
gogue had been sold for use in a mosque. 
Apparently the community had become so 
destitute that even the small amount of 
money that could be gained from such a 
transaction was important to them. 

In 1910, The Canadian Church of Eng- 
land Mission found that the very soil of the 
site where the synagogue had stood had been 
sold, leaving a stagnant pool in the middle 
of which was the Inscription Stone of 1489 
which was used by the children of the neigh- 
borhood for a coin-tossing game, which had 
in turn defaced the stone. Fortunately, the 
stone had been transcribed some time earlier. 
Some of the Jews of the community at this 
time were still identifiable, and in 1914 the 
land was sold to the Mission, filled in, and 
used for a YMCA playground. 

In 1918, a Shanghai Jew, N. E. B. Ezra, 
wrote to Jacob H. Schiff, asking for $30,- 
000.00 with which to construct a hospital 
on the synagogue site as a memorial to the 
old Jewish community that had once been 
there. The idea had originated with Bishop 
William C. White, whose church owned 
the land. In his reply, Mr. Schiff felt com- 
pelled to refuse the request, indicating the 
vast and more urgent task of rehabilitating 
Jews in the European war zones. Nothing 
ever came of Bishop White’s suggestion. 

Accounts written by two Japanese in the 
occupational forces in 1942 state, on the one 
hand, that there were several hundred Jews 
in Kaifeng, and, on the other, that there 
were 216. The last report, given in 1942, 
indicated that the few remaining Jews had 
no religious ties to Judaism, and that their 
historical relationships were almost forgotten. 


a 
David Brown, an American traveler, re- 
ported in 1933 that a group of Shanghai 
Jews organized to save the Kaifeng Jews in 
1900. Earlier, in 1815, a group of English 
Jews had written to this orphan colony of 
Jews, but had received no answer. In 1852, 
an American society to aid foreign Jewish 
groups was organized, but its activities were 
interrupted by the Civil War. Apparently 
in 1900, a group of Shanghai Jews brought 
two Jews from Kaifeng. This resulted from 
eight Jews’ visiting Kaifeng from Shanghai 
with the desire to re-build their synagogue. 
However, the cost of £5000 was apparently 
more than they could afford since the con- 
tributions which came in for this purpose 
were insufficient. It was then, apparently, 
that they brought two Jews to Shanghai 
from Kaifeng, but nothing developed from 
this. Nothing further was done by this group 
of Shanghai Jews until 1924, when another 
attempt failed. In 1933, they knew that 
there were still Jews in Kaifeng who knew 
nothing of their Judaism and who, though 
they were completely assimilated, seemed 
still to have pride deriving from the fact 
that they had come from an ancient people, 
different from the other inhabitants of Kai- 
feng. The distinction which they main- 
tained, separating them from the others of 
their community, was their abstention from 
eating pork and worshiping idols. 


Their Origin 


It is difficult to determine exactly where 
the Jews of Kaifeng came from and when. 
Apparently, they were related to the Jews of 
Persia. This has been determined chiefly 
from extant manuscripts of the Jews of Kai- 
feng. Several of them are signed and their 
colophons indicate Judaic-Persian author- 
ship. The ritual which they used was related 
to that developed by Maimonides in his 
“Yad Chazakah” which was used in Yemen 
and may have come to the Jews of China 
by way of Persia. New Persian was the 
lingua franca all over the Far East during 
the Middle Ages. While we know that the 
Jews used this language, they could have 
come to China before this language was in 
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use, changing to it when it became the 
dominant tongue. 

The Passover Haggadah, which they used, 
came with a Judeo-Persian translation, and 
the prayers for the Sabbath had directions 
written in Judeo-Persian. The colophon after 
the last parasha or Sabbath section of their 
copy of Deuteronomy is in Judeo-Persian 
dated 1932 of the Seleucid era or 1621. An- 
other colophon in the Biblical text is dated 
1930 of the Seleucid era or 1619. A theory 
which may be given for these manuscripts 
is that either they were copies of Persian 
originals or were themselves brought from 
Persia for the use of this community. The 
earliest known Chinese names for the Jews 
are also taken from new Persian. They are: 
D’Juhud and Jahud. These terms are docu- 
mented in decrees issued in 1280, 1320, 
1329, 1340, and 1354. 

The first date of a fixed Jewish settlement 
given in Jewish sources is 1163 when it is 
stated that the synagogue was built. This 
date is taken from the inscription stone 
found by the synagogue and erected in 1663. 
No more exact data may be given from our 
sources as to the origin of the Jews of China 
or the time of their arrival there. 

Various traditions from Chinese-Jewish 
sources place the Jewish settlement in China 
as early as the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.E.— 
221 C.E.) and the Chau Dynasty (1122-225 
B.C.E.). It is likely that Jews traveled in 
China earlier as merchants, but nothing is 
definitely known of any settled community 
before the twelfth century. 


The Community 


What is known of the Jews of Kaifeng 
is derived chiefly from four stone inscrip- 
tions dated 1489, 1512, 1663, and 1679. In 
these inscriptions the community was known 
as I-ssu-lo-yet (Israel). As a group they were 
known as T’iao-Chin-Hchiao, “the sect which 
extracts sinews.” They were also known as 
T’iao-Ching-Chiao, “the sect which does not 
accept Christianity.” This latter term was 
used in a somewhat disparaging way. An- 
other form of identification was Lan-Mao 
(Dzu) Hui-Hui, “Mohammedans with Blue 
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Turbans” (to distinguish them from the 
Moslems with whom, however, they were 
closely identified). In addition, they were 
known as Chen Hui Hui “True Mohamme- 
dans,” since they were the source of Islam. 
And, finally, as Mussanites, followers of 
Moses. These are only some of their better 
known appellations. 

The Jews of Kaifeng borrowed two Chi- 
nese Mohammedan titles to denote their 
own religious leader or rabbi: first, Man-la, 
one who was well versed in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, who exhorted others to lead a 
good life, and who was in charge of the 
synagogue and its affairs; and second, Wu- 
ssu-ta, the rabbi or grand rabbi who was 
responsible to the Chinese authorities for 
his flock. 

The Jews of this community were closely 
related to the Moslems. They, of course, had 
a common source both religiously and tra- 
cially. They had similar religious practices, 
especially when compared with those of the 
Chinese. Both practiced polygamy, as did 
some of the Chinese. They were related by 
the Chinese both in popular and official 
appellation. 

According to their own records, these Jews 
came from India. They were known for a 
time as T’ien-Chu or Indian religion. They 
never referred to their origin as being Judea 
or Palestine, but rather India or the “west 
country.” The synagogue was built in 1163, 
rebuilt in 1279, according to the inscription 
of 1489, and again in 1356, according to the 
inscription of 1663. A great flood in 1461 
again necessitated the rebuilding of the syna- 
gogue, as did a great battle and another 
flood in 1642. There is a record of a syna- 
gogue at Ning-po which sent Kaifeng a 
Torah after the flood had destroyed theirs. 
Originally there seem to have been 73 clans 
and over 500 families, according to the in- 
scription of 1679. 

Great emphasis is placed in their inscrip- 
tions upon showing the harmony of Judaism 
with the teachings of Mencius and Confu- 
cius. The Jews practiced a kind of ancestor 
worship as did the other Chinese, both hav- 
ing memorial placques in their Temples. 
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Judaism was noted in the inscription of 
1489, as well as in others, as agreeing with 
Confucianism on the essential points and 
differing only on secondary ones. Agreement 
is seen particularly in the very important five 
relationships of Confucius: between the 
sovereign and subject, between the father 
and son, between the elder brother and the 
younger, between the husband and the wife, 
and between a friend and a friend. Similar- 
ity is also seen in the relating of the origin 
of the world. Adam and the first man in 
Chinese mythology are combined. P’an-ku 
A-tan is variously recorded in Chinese myth- 
ology as being the first man and the person 
who formed the universe out of chaos. From 
him the human race is said to have origi- 
nated. In other words, he would take the 
place of both God and Adam in Jewish 
tradition. 

The stone inscription of 1663 is inter- 
spersed with abundant quotations from Con- 
fucius, Mencius, and other Chinese saints. 
On the same stone, written not by a Jew 
but by a Chinese Confucian scholar, it is 
noted that the Hebrew Scriptures are in 
harmony with the six classics of Confucius. 
In matters relating to marriage, death, and 
funerals, the Chinese rites are followed in 
addition to the rituals of Judaism. Much of 
Jewish practice is supported with classical 
Chinese sayings. Also noted is the commu- 
nity responsibility for aiding the poor and 
providing dowries, weddings, and funerals. 

A description of the synagogue of Kaifeng 
indicates that it included three entrance 
halls, two lecture halls for receptions and 
meetings, a kitchen for Kosher meals, a hall 
of Abraham and a hall of the Patriarchs, a 
chair of Moses for the reading of Torah 
(apparently under Persian influence), and 
rooms for washing and dressing. The width 
of the main building was forty by sixty feet. 
An ancestors’ hall adjoined the synagogue. 
In addition, there was a place in the garden 
for the study of Confucius. When the Torah 
was read, the reader’s face was covered with 
a transparent veil in memory of Moses, who 
came down from Mt. Sinai with his face 
covered. Chinese influence in the synagogue 
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was seen in the general arrangement of the 
courts, the rooms, and roofs. The Tablet to 
the Emperor, similar to those in Buddhist, 
Moslem, and Taoist houses of worship, was 
exhibited. Incense was burned to it and 
obeisance paid by the worshipers. Since this 
was against the religion of the Jews and 
Moslems, it was removed or covered during 
services. There were also tablets in the syna- 
gogue similar to those in Chinese Temples. 
In front of the chair of Moses was a long 
stand for candles, incense pots, and other 
ritual items. The only radical difference 
from Chinese customs was the absence of 
the usual idols. 

The synagogue library contained Torah 
Scrolls, books of the Prophets, and liturgies 
for the Sabbath and Festivals and for the 
Passover Seder. In the synagogue were sev- 
eral archway inscriptions. The following are 
a few of them: “Honor Heaven and pray for 
the country,” “Reverence the Scriptures and 
cultivate social duties,” “Intelligence pene- 


‘ trates the profound mysteries,” and “Rever- 


ently accord with august Heaven.” This last 
is taken from Chinese literature. In addition 
to the archway inscriptions, there were nu- 
merous horizontal tablets which were hung 
over doorways and lattice windows, on walls, 
and under verandahs. Each one had a saying 
with the donor's name and date. They were 
from three to five feet in length and ap- 
proximately two feet in width. The follow- 
ing are some of these: “Honor and fear 
august Heaven,” “Lord of the pure and true 
religion,” “Religion follows truth of Heaven,” 
“Honor Heaven and pray for the country,” 
“Temple of perfect purity,” “Hall of perfect 
instruction,” “He whom the religion honors 
has no form,” “The superior doctrine comes 
from the West,” “Render pure service to 
majestic Heaven,” and “Reverence Heaven 
and respect man.” 

Some of the individual Jews of Kaifeng 
are known from a codex dated about 1642. 
This codex contains six generations going 
back to about 1422. It is strange that so 
little is included in Chinese governmental 
documents concerning the Jews, for there 
is much about other minorities. There is 
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also a real paucity of literature produced by 
the Jews of China; whereas the Moslems, 
with whom the Jews had so much in com- 
mon, produced a great deal. Perhaps the 
reason for this was that there was a rela- 
tively small group of Jews and that they 
produced their literature as Chinese rather 
than as Jews. 

In this codex the attempt was made on 
occasion to express the sounds of the Chi- 
nese names in Hebrew script. The codex list 
of names is preceded by several pages of 
prayers. The Hebrew is both vocalized and 
unvocalized and there are many Biblical and 
Talmudic quotations taken from the stand- 
ard prayer-book. This codex is the only 
manuscript with Chinese script from the 
Kaifeng synagogue. There is also some Chi- 
nese on the stone inscriptions and the syna- 
gogue tablets. The following are some of the 
persons listed in this codex: 

1. Ai Chun, who earned his literary de- 
gree in 1447. He was an analyst of the 
household of Prince Te. 

2. Ai T’ien, who earned his literary de- 
gree in 1573 and was a district magistrate, 
a rather minor post. He was probably the 
Chinese who visited Father Ricci in Peking 
in 1605. 

3. Ai Ying-K’uei Wen So, a physician 
with an interest in literature. 

4. Cheng Nei, also called “The Hand- 
some,” who is said to have had six wives. 
He flourished about 1642. 

5. Chao Ch’eng-chi, an officer in the reg- 
ular army. In the 1679 inscription, he is 
spoken of as a lieutenant-colonel who was 
active in various governmental projects, in- 
cluding the building of roads. 

6. Chao Teng, T-Sung-Shan, who earned 
his doctorate in 1404. He had the rank of 
prefect and later became a supervising cen- 
sor of the Board of Rights at Peking. Still 
later, he was demoted for his outspokenness. 
In 1427 he was a prefect in Hu Chou Fu, 
where he was the manager for a system of 
public relief granaries. 

7. Chao (Yen) Ch’eng, a physician and 
one of the closest associates of a ruling 
prince at Pien. 
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8. Chao Ying-ch’eng, Han-chang, who 
was the most outstanding of the Chinese 
Jews. He was a physician who earned his 
doctorate in 1646. He was also Senior Secre- 
tary to the Board of Punishment and an 
assistant judge of Fukien. He established 
schools for the common people; and when 
he finally returned home he restored the 
synagogue, collated the Scriptures, and per- 
formed other important tasks within the 
Jewish and general community. 

9. Li Kuang-tso, Tung-yuan, who exerted 
great influence upon the civil administra- 
tion. He earned his doctorate in 1649, was 
a magistrate, a prefect, a director of educa- 
tion in Yunnam, and a provincial judge in 
Kiang fi. He was also an Imperial Envoy. 

10. Li szu-tsu, who was appointed an 
Imperial Secretary in the Hall of Literary 
Glory in Peking, where scholars expounded 
the classics before the Emperor. 

It has been almost twenty years since any 
direct, recorded contact has been made with 
the ancient Jewish community of Kaifeng. 
One wonders whether any of their members 
remains identifiable as Jewish. The isolation 
from other Jewish communities continues as 
it did in earlier times, and it would be truly 
amazing if it survives. 
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. . . The Jews were in the beginning the 
most unstable of nations; they submitted to 
their law and came out the most stable of 
nations . . . The Jews who adhered to their 
law became .. . a nation of a firm set if ever 
there was one... 

Baceuor, Physics and Politics 














Today's Social Issues and Their Implications 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


HERE IS AN ANCIENT CHINESE CURSE: 
| may you live in an interesting age. 
Since we live in the most interesting 
age since the dawn of history, we are cursed 
with problems greater, more numerous, and 
more difficult than any that ever afflicted 
any of our predecessors on this planet. Many 
of these problems result, oddly enough, from 
the progress we have made toward the goals 
that our predecessors have always cherished: 
the abolition of death, the abolition of pov- 
erty, the abolition of work, and the conquest 
of nature. We are in the position of the 
little boy who asked Santa Claus for a vol- 
cano—and got it. 

There is something about the pursuit of 
social goals that plagues all who struggle 
toward them. The absorption in the struggle 
inhibits thought about what is to be done 
when it has succeeded. I suppose nobody 
involved in a major war ever found the time 
and energy to think what he was going to 
do with victory when he got it. And so the 
fight against an admitted evil, or for an 
admitted good, is likely to leave the winners 
bewildered and exhausted. When the conse- 
quences that could have been foreseen, but 
were not, occur, disappointment and even 
revulsion set in. 

As battles have been won, we have often 
found that we are just too late: we should 
have started a new one half way through 
the first. An illustration is the National Edu- 
cational Defense Act. It was pushed through 
under the influence of sputnik to give us the 
scientists and engineers we were alleged to 
need if we were, as the saying goes, to stay 
ahead of Russia. Having with herculean 
effort and much self-gratulation adopted this 


* From an address by Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
noted educator, delivered in Chicago before the 
Jewish Family and Community Service Organiza- 
tion, September, 1959. 
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measure, the effects of which cannot pos- 
sibly be felt for ten years at least, we are 
being told that there is under no circum- 
stances to be a war in which these scientists 
and engineers will be required. On the con- 
trary, we are now to capture the minds of 
men by peaceful plans of economic and 
social development. In this new task scien- 
tists and engineers will doubtless have their 
place, but it will be nothing like the leading 
tole they would enjoy if the main task of 
the next generation were to be the invention 
and production of more stupefying types of 
military hardware. What we are going to 
need is a different kind of men to do a dif- 
ferent kind of job. We may be pardoned 


‘the foreboding that if we ever get around to 


producing the kind of men we are now said 
to need, we shall discover at that epoch that 
we have for some time needed a quite differ- 
ent kind. 

Our situation always seems to change too 
fast for our ideas. Under these circumstances 
it is easy to become cynical about ideas, and 
especially about ideals. It is altogether likely, 
for example, that universal suffrage has 
strengthened the hands of ruling oligarchies 
throughout the world. It is likely too, that 
universal education has debased culture, for 
it has created a vast semi-literate market for 
debased cultural products. As a result of the 
reduction in working hours, great barren 
stretches have been created in our lives. Be- 
cause of our wealth, combined with our 
leisure, we are beginning to show those signs 
of juvenile and adult delinquency which 
have been exhibited by the leisure class 
throughout history. For the problem of dis- 
ease we have substituted that of population. 
The conquest of nature has turned out to 
be in every sense explosive, for it has put 
every city in the world within shooting range 
of every other, and given us at the same time 
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the means of destroying all of them at one 
shot. Self-determination, the goal that we 
announced for Europeans during the first 
World War, has, when taken over by Asians 
and Africans, led to a global revolution that 
is just beginning and that will result in pro- 
found and continuous disorders for years to 
come. 

As I say, when the situation of a country 
changes too fast for the ideas of the country, 
the country runs the risk of having its ideas 
discredited. Consider too: the ideas of de- 
mocracy and the ideas of the rights of the 
worker. The first has long been regarded as 
of universal application and a_ universal 
remedy. If anything was wrong with any- 
thing, all we had to do was to democratize 
it. As to the second, when I was younger, 
the test of a man’s liberalism was how 
strongly he lined up on the side of labor 
against the employers. The present discus- 
sion of the labor unions has a bearing on the 
state of both these ideas in the situation 
today. As to democracy, we note that all the 
forces of reform are now directed against 
allowing Mr. Hoffa to use democratic pro- 
cedures in the management of his union. 
Those who do not like Mr. Hoffa know that 
the teamsters will overwhelmingly re-elect 
him if they ever get the chance to exercise 
the franchise. As to the struggle between 
labor and capital, anybody more than fifty 
years old must find it ironic that when we 
talk today about a Bill of Rights for labor, 
it turns out that this means principally the 
rights of the union member against his 
union, a problem that could not even be 
conceived of thirty years ago. 

Thomas Jefferson based his hopes for 
American democracy on the proposition that 
we would not live in cities, that we would 
all be self-employed, that we would all be 
so educated that we could meet any new 
difficulties, and that we would be trained in 
civic virtue in local government. Now we 
all live in cities, we are all employed by 
others, our educational system is devoted to 
keeping the young out of harm’s way until 
we are ready to have them go to work, and 
anybody who connected the ideas of civic 
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virtue and local government would be sent 
to a psychiatrist. 

A Senator was telling me the other day 
that the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment had in certain areas ceased to legislate. 
He used the example of military expendi- 
tures. Even assuming that Congress could 
understand the enormous mass of technical 
detail that went into these appropriations, 
there was nothing it could do about them. 
If Congress increased the amount, the ad- 
ministration would impound the money. If 
Congress decreased the amount, the admin- 
istration would reschedule its purchases. 
Yet the control of the purse is the tradi- 
tional method by which parliaments have 
controlled the executive. It is the way they 
won their control in the first place. 

The aim of the West for the last 50 years 
has been to industrialize, and it is now the 
aim, in which the United States is eagerly 
co-operating, of the entire world. Yet Eric 
Fromm, commenting on the social effects 
of industrialization, asks, “What kind of 
man, then, does our society need in order 
to function smoothly? It needs men who 
cooperate smoothly in large groups, whose 
tastes are standardized. And modern busi- 
ness has succeeded in producing this kind of 
man. The meaninglessness and alienation 
of work result in a longing for complete 
laziness in which he will not have to make 
a move, where everything goes according to 
the Kodak slogan—‘You press the button, 
we do the rest.’ The individual is intro- 
duced into the conformity pattern at the 
age of 3 or 4, and even his funeral, which 
he anticipates as his last great social affair, 
is in strict conformance with the pattern.” 

Industrialization and mechanization have 
altered the role of the individual in society. 
The purpose of industrialization is ulti- 
mately to get rid of men altogether except 
as consumers. But meanwhile those men 
who participate must be as interchangeable 
as possible. Interchangeable parts are neces- 
sary for any machinery, and, as man in the 
industrial system is a part of the machine, 
the object is to make him interchangeable, 
too. It has never been suggested that there 
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was any place for original thinking or inde- 
pendent thought on the assembly line. 

In the same way the mass selling and 
mass advertising that industrialization ap- 
pears to require in advanced countries aim 
at the interchangeable man. Suburbia, which 
is a product of industrialization and mech- 
anization, aims at the interchangeable family. 
The family must be ready to be uprooted 
and transported at any time the interests of 
the corporation require it. The family that 
moves in must be as adjusted as the one 
that moves out. 

The purpose of adjustment for the indi- 
vidual and of public relations for organiza- 
tions is to achieve invisibility. We don’t 
want to have to explain or discuss our dif- 
ferences. We want to be—or at least look— 
like everybody else. The gray flannel suit is 
a symbol of the desire to merge impercepti- 
bly into the environment. It is like camou- 
flage in war—there’s nobody here but us 
Republicans. 

Everybody wants to be successful. Since 
industrialization demands that men be in- 
terchangeable it is not surprising that in an 
industrialized society we all want to become 
interchangeable. 

The aim of mass education is to provide 
the kind of people that industry is thought 
to require. Hence the popularly accepted 
object of education in America is to adjust 
the young to the group. Adjustment is the 
process by which one becomes an inter- 
changeable man. 

Here is a report on college students writ- 
ten for the Hazen Foundation by a profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania. “The values of American 
college students are remarkably homogene- 
ous. .. . A dominant characteristic of stu- 
dents is that they are gloriously contented. 
The great majority of students appear un- 
abashedly self-centered. They aspire for 
material gratifications for themselves and 
their families. They intend to look out for 
themselves first and expect others to do 
likewise. But this is not the individualistic 
self-centeredness of the pioneer. American 
students fully accept the conventions of the 


contemporary business society as the con- 
text within which they will realize their 
personal desires. They cheerfully expect to 
conform to the economic status quo and to 
receive ample rewards for dutiful and pro- 
ductive effort. They anticipate no die-hard 
struggle for the survival of the fittest as each 
seeks to gratify his own desires, but rather 
an abundance for all as each one teams up 
with his fellow self-seekers in appointed 
places on the American assembly line.” 

If present tendencies continue unchecked 
we shall be living a life in which conscious 
inertia is our aim. 

Recent pharmacological inventions make 
it possible for us to remain in a kind of 
daze, and the popularity of Miltown pills 
suggests that this may be what we are seek- 
ing. We can only hope that these inventions 
do not become the monopoly of the ruling 
elite as Aldous Huxley has predicted. He 
says that our present ludicrously crude 
methods of propaganda and _ brainwashing 
will give place to a number of really effec- 
tive psycho-pharmacological techniques of 
inculcating and maintaining conformity. He 
foresees great psychic energy commissions 
operating huge secret laboratories, dedicated 
not to our hopelessly old-fashioned ideas of 
mass murder and collective suicide, but to 
the more constructive tasks of man’s defini- 
tive domestication and total enslavement. 

I am aghast at the Harwell Thinkometer, 
which by a system of buttons placed before 
each participant permits group decisions 
without the embarrassment of discussion. 
You press a button, yes, no, or maybe. The 
machine tells the group what it thinks. 

I am aghast at the Dynamucator, which 
is alleged to be able to teach you through 
your pillow while you sleep. Without any 
intellectual effort whatever you may learn 
to be an aggressive salesman, or to speak 
Russian. 

I am horrified by the Dial-a-Prayer move- 
ment, by which a machine performs your 
devotions for you, and you do not have to 
make any personal exertion to get in touch 
with the Deity beyond giving Him a ring. 

Industrialization, bureaucracy, the Cold 
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War, and the hydrogen bomb may well 
produce a world in which conscious inertia 
is Our aim, and the technical means of 
achieving it are within our grasp. But for- 
tunately other forces and tendencies are at 
work in other directions. Some of them are 
inherent in the industrial system itself. Ber- 
trand de Jouvenel has warned us against 
the railway conception of history, according 
to which we imagine the future as all laid 
out on rails running straight on from where 
we are. It may be that our fears of a uni- 
versal, toric conformity are obsolete or that 
we can make them so. 

Throughout the advanced countries the 
proportion of the population working in 
industry is steadily declining. It is unlikely, 
for example, that the same proportion of 
our people will ever manufacture automo- 
biles again. In England and America the 
shift into the service trades is proceeding at 
an accelerated pace. Industry is on the move 
toward its ultimate goal, the production of 
goods without people. This raises new prob- 
lems as it has in agriculture, where half the 
number of farmers produce twice the vol- 
ume of food that was derived from their 
labors just a few years ago. One shudders to 
think of the goods the industrial system 
could turn out if we were to stop wasting 
our resources on military hardware. Harrison 
Brown predicts a fourfold increase in pro- 
ductivity per man hour in manufacturing 
and a tenfold increase in agriculture in the 
next fifty years. 

The advance of automation raises the 
question, what do we do with our goods? 
It raises a far more serious question, what 
do we do with ourselves? 

As to the question, what do we do with 
our goods?, though many countries need 
them, many do not. We appear to becom- 
ing a debtor nation again. Gold is begin- 
ning to come out of its hiding place in Fort 
Knox. As industrialization proceeds through- 
out the world fewer and fewer countries 
will have to import from us. We shall 
always be able to give things away, which is 
a better idea than turning them into arms 
that we do not intend to use—but we may 
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not be able to sell them. No matter what 
happens to foreign aid, a further drastic 
reduction in working hours is in prospect. 

Today unemployment means loss of 
money and loss of status. Suppose that we 
could eat without working, or working very 
much, and that it once more became re- 
spectable to belong to the leisure class. 
What would we do with ourselves? 

I suggest that the greatest opportunities 
in the history of the race await us all. They 
are the opportunity for everybody to be- 
come human and the opportunity to make 
this planet a fit place for everybody to live 
in. 

The realization of these opportunities, I 
will say in passing, requires a considerable 
change in our present readiness to blow up 
the whole place. Congressman Charles O. 
Porter of Oregon sent this word to his con- 
stituents last May: “Two very prominent 
authorities, one on disarmament and the 
other on science, stated in my presence the 
other day their belief that we should all be 
dead in ten years and that the earth would 
be an incinerated relic.” There can be no 
doubt that the technical means of accom- 
plishing this result exist at present. The 
major social problem today is whether there 
is going to be any society. 

This problem and that of making the 
world a fit place for everybody to live in 
will demand a considerable change in our 
attitude toward people who are not super- 
ficially attractive to us by reason of their 
color, language, or other un-American char- 
acteristics. After all, it is less than thirty 
years since we were willing to admit that 
the well-being of the underprivileged in our 
own country was a national responsibility. 
Eminent citizens of Chicago told me in 
1931 that Federal relief of the unemployed 
would be socialism. We still do not admit 
that the education of the citizens of the 
backward states of our own country is of 
any interest to the rest of it, and in conse- 
quence the children of Mississippi get a 
worse education than those of New York. 
Now it is one world or none, and in one 
good world everybody is going to be respon- 
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sible for everybody else. We are going to 
have to think about equal opportunities for 
the people of Afghanistan and Peru as well 
as for those of Alabama and Arkansas. 

But the greatest change in our attitudes 
that will be demanded if we are to realize 
the possibilities of the new world that is 
opening before us is a change in the aims 
of our lives and of our communities and a 
consequent change in our notions of the 
aims of education. DeTocqueville thought 
that the necessity that the race was under 
to work for a living marked the necessary 
limits of intellectual improvement. That 
improvement depended on leisure, and lei- 
sure had to be the privilege of the few. The 
Athenians, for example, built a_ brilliant 
civilization, but they had to build it on 
slavery. The civilization, though brilliant, 
was therefore neither free nor just. Hence it 
did not endure. If now the curse of Adam 
is to be repealed, an unprecedented era of 
leisure, abundance, freedom, and justice is 
before us—if our intelligence and character 
are equal to its possibilities. 

The great difference between the indus- 
trial system of today and that of the future 
could be that whereas today the machines 
dominate us, in the future we could domi- 
nate them and use them for our human 
purposes. We live now like the Turks of 
old, who were ruled by their slaves. The 
automobile determines the shape of our 
society. The assembly line determines the 
tempo of our lives. Military technology 
compels us to manufacture whatever can be 
made, whether or not we need it or can use 
it, and no matter how repulsive it is to our 
moral sense. But if the production of mate- 
rial goods ceases to be our main preoccupa- 
tion, we can perhaps give some attention to 
thinking what we want and why. 

The Greek word for leisure is the origin 
of our word for school. Leisure to the 
Athenians was not time spent watching tele- 
vision or driving aimlessly along the high- 
way catching glimpses of the countryside 
between the billboards. Leisure meant the 
effort of the free man to develop his highest 


human powers and to make his city free and 
just. 

We are going to have a new society and 
a new world. What we need is some new 
ideas. I will venture the broad generalization 
that no existing theory of politics, econom- 
ics, society, or international relations can 
explain or account for the facts of contem- 
porary life. The crisis through which we are 
passing is first of all an intellectual one. 
If our situation has changed too fast for 
ideas, what we need to do is to re-examine 
our ideas in the light of our situation. In 
short, we have to think. 

We have never had to before. We were 
powerful, isolated, and impregnable. This 
is why American education is what it is, and 
why the Jewish tradition that learning is a 
form of worship has never gained much 
ground in the United States. We have not 
needed education for individual success— 
the financial giants of the past often boasted 
of their illiteracy—or for national power and 
progress. We had tremendous resources 
and a fine constitution handed down to us 
by founding fathers who, as it happened, 
were magnificently educated. We have thus 
been able to live on our intellectual capital. 
We can do so no longer. 

What automation requires, what the in- 
ternational situation demands, what the 
new world and the new society call for is 
an enormous increase in the intellectual 
power of the nation. This also is the answer 
to the question, what are we going to do 
with ourselves? The notion that education 
is a kind of housing project in which young 
people are detained, or retarded, in which 
they learn to get along with one another, 
and to get ahead of one another in a nice 
way, and from which they emerge as ad- 
justed, but enterprising, well-tubbed citi- 
zens, ready to team up with their fellow 
self-seekers on the American assembly line 
—this notion is a relic of an ignorant, be- 
nighted past that is now deader than the 
dodo. We must now begin the construction 
of an educational system devoted to the 
development of intellectual power. 
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And we must commit ourselves to the 
idea of continuing education throughout our 
lives. Education is not like the mumps, 
chickenpox, measles, or whooping cough, a 
misfortune endured in childhood, which 
you need not, indeed cannot, have again. 
Education is the continuous development 
of our highest powers. It is too good a thing 
to be left to children. In the United States 
we have the resources, we shall have the 
time, and we should be able to muster the 
intelligence to build a civilization as bril- 
liant as the Greeks, and far more lasting. 

This organization has one great distinc- 
tion among many others that should be 
mentioned on this occasion: it has for a 
hundred years been able to change its work 
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—and its name—in terms of the most press- 
ing needs of the community. Its original 
statement of purpose: “to aid the poor, to 
heal the sick, to maintain the orphans, and 
to give shelter to the aged,” sounds archaic 
now. But the organization has been able to 
survive the welfare state as it has every other 
social alteration for a century. Now as we 
look forward to its second hundred years 
we may wonder what its name will be on 
its two hundredth anniversary. I suggest 
that it may be, The Chicago Society for the 
Propagation of the Jewish Tradition of 
Learning among the Gentiles, or, what 
comes to much the same thing, The Jewish 
Society for the Preservation of Greek Civil- 
ization in Chicago. 





THE RIVERS OF BABYLON 


By JANE YOLEN 


I am told there is grass at Auschwitz 

And people picnic there again 

Beside the iron maw that swallowed 

The expended children. Good wine, 
White from the Rhineland, flows 

From open necks down laughing mouths. 
And papers litter the ominous mounds, 
Receptacles that cry for truth. 


If we forget these, will our tongues 
Cleave to dry mouths or hands 
Hang helpless at our sides? Unstrung 
The harps of this new exile 

Whisper from the swaying trees: 
This exile soft, this new God quick 
To ease our memories. 


Is it with humanity more fine we choose 
To hymn the dead alive with laughter 
Than wail the grave, the martyred Jews? 











A Jewish Linguist Extraordinary 


HE TONGUES OF MEN are multiple, 
reaching, in these contemporary days 

of ours, to some thousand differen- 

tiated languages, dialects, patois. The at- 
tempt to master the utmost number possible 
has always created a fascinating challenge, a 
provocative clue to strange ethnic mores 
and the penetration of cryptic communities. 
Some languages, spoken by a handful of 
people, have remained unaffected by exter- 
nal circumstances. So it is with Georgian, 
hidden among the Caucasian mountains. 
Some languages, again, tend to disappear or 
merge with other linguistic families, as in 
the case of Baluch, spoken by the nomads 
of Baluchistan, now absorbed in Pakistan. 
Other languages, once potent and assertive, 
like Assyrian, have died with time, leaving 
only tantalizing vestiges: supplications and 
spells and conjurations. But still the urge to 
master these puzzling or proto-historic 
means of human communication has been 
persistent, whether the language is now 
“dead” or spoken by remote tribal clans on 
the roof of the very frontiers of the world. 
The men who have undertaken the feat 
of controlling numberless tongues is, his- 
torically speaking, not great. Include an 
amazing Italian Cardinal of the early nine- 
teenth century, who was reputed to have a 
mastery, both oral and written, of some 125 
languages. Include, more recently, the Brit- 
ish Orientalist Sir E. Dennison Ross, of the 
London School of Oriental and African 
Studies, who mastered, among other tongues, 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, but found 
both Magyar and Welsh insurmountable. 
And now add Arminius Vambéry, the most 
colorful of them all, and possibly the trio 
remains crystallized in its ultimate finality. 
Arminius Vambéry did more than master 
some two dozen languages, although that in 
itself is a notable achievement. He was, be- 
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sides, a distinguished traveler, a lexicogra- 
pher of no mean attainment, and a publicist 
of shrewd observation, endowed with pro- 
phetic vision and insight into demographic 
permutations, international conjunctions 
and alignments. 

Here, then, was a Hungarian Jew—bormn 
Herman Bamberger—who rose from poverty 
to international renown and exemplified the 
not infrequent dichotomy prevalent in Se- 
mitic tradition. Vambéry was a polyglot par 
excellence. He had a remarkably retentive 
memory—acquiring as many as one hundred 
new words daily, a rare facility in assimila- 
tion, an equally rare intellectual inquisitive- 
ness and capacity. He devoured languages 
more eagerly than the occasional culinary 
titbits that by chance fell to him. He ab- 
sorbed the varieties and patterns of human 
speech, of human writing and comprehen- 
sion, rapidly, effectively, with a rare zest, 
and with both linguistic and semantic con- 
summation. But the acquirement of these 
languages was not the final goal of Vambéry. 
It was to be a means to further revelations, 
to understanding of the ways of men and 
their diversifications. This accomplishment, 
compounded of an amazing skill and will, 
he made into the instrument that would 
advance him toward a greater career as an 
explorer, Orientalist, and ethnographer. 

It was a variegated, tumultuous, and un- 
predictable life, this of Arminius Vambéry. 
It wavered between physical hungers and 
the pot of gold shimmering on the horizon 
—alternating with agonies of desert marches 
and furtive travel, with acclamation and 
international applause, with sleeping in win- 
try fields and by the waysides, and again 
dining with princes and sultans, with schol- 
ars and potentates. Arminius Vambéry, in 
this colorful, light-and-shadow reflection, 
presents that dichotomy, that contrast be- 
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tween the compulsorily ascetic, starveling life 
of the savant marching toward omniscience, 
and, on the other hand, the rich, full, almost 
joyous acceptance, in a kind of spiritual 
effervescence and exultant abnegation, of 
just that pattern of life. 

In consonance with this divergence, Vam- 
béry, as a hungry lad, roamed the European 
uplands in search of food, sustenance, and 
knowledge and ended his days as a professor 
of Oriental languages at the University of 
Budapest. Born in a large, humble, hungry 
family, he yet managed to emerge from its 
confinements, its domestic and economic 
restrictions, and penetrated into frontierless 
regions, into belligerent, hieratic Asiatic tri- 
bal locations — Moslem, fanatical, darkly 
hostile. In his adventurous anabasis he gath- 
ered languages in his trail, the indigenous 
products, and sold his knowledge for bread. 
He spoke with brisk fluency, as he repeat- 
edly indicates in his autobiography, and 
with complete freedom from the irrelevances 
of foreign intonation, the manifold lan- 
guages of desert peoples and nomadic clans. 
Again and again he saved his life by a glib 
comment in a local idiom. He risked torture 
and death whenever, a lone traveler, he 
mingled in tea-houses or bazaars or proces- 
sional retinues. Sometimes he was in dis- 
guise as a dervish. Sometimes he became 
Rashid Effendi, a Turkish merchant. In- 
variably he was an active participant of the 
ethnic design, never a manifest Occidental 
observer or an objectively critical analyst. 
But that was, of course, his ultimate aim— 
to observe and appraise, to take notes, on 
occasion, although at great personal risk, 
and to evaluate the peoples and their inter- 
ests, their views and outlook, throughout his 
line of march. His quick wit, his unique 
faculty for mimetic perfection made him, 
for the occasion, one with his temporarily 
adoptive clan. Always, too, he maintained a 
sense of proportion, a breadth of vision, a 
sturdy humor that kept him balanced, gave 
him a sounding board for his investigations, 
and, sometimes, afforded him high laughter 
in retrospect. 

Arminius Vambéry was born in 1832 in 
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an obscure township, Dunaszerdahely, in 
Hungary. At his death in Budapest, in 1913, 
he had virtually spanned the nineteenth 
century. It was a period of upheaval in Euro- 
pean circumstances, as well as an esthetic 
and intellectual ferment. It was, pre-emi- 
nently, the age when Mautus Jokai, Hungar- 
ian patriot, novelist, and publicist, raised his 
clamorous voice in behalf of his battered, 
perplexed country. The national poet Petéfi 
was in the flush of ascendancy. Political 
liberalism was fighting for recognition. The 
Magyar language itself, needing tautness and 
precision, was still somewhat amorphous, 
non-nationally identifiable. It was just be- 
ginning, in fact, with Jokai’s help, to acquire 
literary cohesion and pliancy. The re-estab- 
lishment of the Hungarian Constitution 
brought identity and assurance to the Mag- 
yars. Equally, throughout other areas of the 
European scene, political and intellectual 
life was seething, expanding, and asserting 
itself during this spacious Victorian era. 

It was an auspicious time for ambition 
and talent, for personal adventure and high 
enterprise. But Arminius Vambéry began 
life with a handicap. Born in an Orthodox 
Jewish family, he lost his father in his early 
teens. In addition, his mother re-married, 
again into extreme poverty, so that the boy 
had to be apprenticed to a ladies’ dress- 
maker for some time. And young Arminius, 
too, had a limp; so that, under normal con- 
ditions, such a boy would have been lost to 
himself and the world. But there was a hard 
persistence in him that later on rose into 
marked prominence. The air was then heavy 
with sinister challenges; it was the troublous 
time of the 1848 Revolution. But the boy 
succeeded in entering the local gymnasium. 

Money needs dogged him; hence, leaving 
formal instruction before completing his 
academic course, he made for Slavonia. 
There, in the uplands among the valleys 
and fields, in homestead and peasant hut, 
he freed himself. He was like a typical wan- 
dering scholar, like the mediaeval vagantes, 
living sparingly but in robust spirits, extract- 
ing a few kreutzer for a cheerful greeting, 
grateful for cast-off clothes, limping on his 
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lone way, hungry for polymathic omnis- 
cience. By helping choir boys or village stu- 
dents, he eked out a sustenance by tutoring, 
especially in Latin. For he had already, by 
his own efforts, achieved a skill in that lan- 
guage. Thus he secured a meal at a farm- 
house in exchange for such training. Or he 
met with a priest and, conversing fluently 
in Latin, received a small bounty—some old 
clothes and a few books. Or he helped out 
as a waiter in an inn. Always, since those 
days, it was, with Vambéry, a matter of 
unequal barter — intellectual achievement 
measured in terms of economic necessities. 

The boy sensed his own passion for lin- 
guistic study. Greek and Latin came to him 
rapidly. Magyar was his own native speech. 
German he spoke without provincial or local 
distinction. He was already teaching himself 
French by means of tattered grammars and 
odd pages of text gathered in his haphazard 
vagabondage. A mere youth, he was growing 
intimately familiar with conversational Ital- 
ian, Russian, Spanish, Danish, and numer- 
ous Slavic dialects. Now, still in his teens, 
he began the study of Turkish. His aim was 
to learn it on the spot. For this objective, he 
coaxed a free passage to Istanbul. And he 
obtained his meals by a similar use of his 
personal appeal. To a nostalgic Tuscan gal- 
ley cook he spoke the Tuscan dialect and 
was repaid with choice titbits throughout 
the voyage. Likewise, conversing with vari- 
ous passengers in their own tongue, he man- 
aged to sustain himself. In Istanbul he 
perfected his Turkish at the home of a 
Turkish general, whose wayward son he 
coached. By chance, he became friendly 
with a mullah, a priest from Baghdad, from 
whom he learned Persian. Soon he began 
to collate his studies. At Istanbul he pub- 
lished a German-Turkish dictionary that, 
for many years afterward, was still popular 
with tourists. He wrote on miscellaneous 
literary and semantic subjects: on Turkish 
literature, Oriental philology, tribal tradi- 
tions. Recognition came to him and he was 
made a corresponding member of the Hun- 
garian Academy. 
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It was, admittedly, an insecure existence, 
restless, uprooted, subject to external whims 
and hazards, yet potentially containing the 
essence of his future. For it was withal 
kinetic, varied. It was free from stagnant 
routine. It was hopeful in its brusque possi- 
bilities. It also implied contact with new 
people, new ways, new approaches. The 
conditions surrounding his birth in a rugged 
country and the intellectual leanings of the 
man himself motivated his primary resolve. 
He would study Arabic, the key to ancient 
races in the Middle East, the clue to Islamic 
culture, and, more immediately and more 
urgently, the open sesame, as he hoped, to 
the origin of the Magyars themselves, for 
in language and ethnic composition and cul- 
ture the Magyars formed no element of a 
neatly designed European tradition. There 
was a plan among Magyar savants, recently 
outlined, to explore the primal homeland of 
their people in the Asian hinterland. It was 
a unique language, this Magyar, seemingly 
unrelated to the family of Indo-European 
tongues. There were embedded in its struc- 
ture Mongolian, Tartar elements; there were 
folk legends of remote migrations Westward 
from Asia; there were ethnic and demo- 
graphic puzzles that clamored for definitive 
solution. That, in part, was Vambéry’s task. 
Under the sponsorship of the Hungarian 
Academy, he made his preparations. In 
March, 1861, with a grant amounting to 
approximately four hundred dollars, he 
started on his journey through Central Asia. 
Here was Vambéry, at last, in his rightful, 
yearned-for element—the thronging ancient 
present East, the timeless zone, the essence 
of all human history, all human progression, 
and all human philosophy exemplified in 
these ancient citadels and bazaars, among 
chiefs and camel drivers, beggars and saints. 
He observed the alternation of decayed and 
resurgent dynasties, crumbling mausoleums, 
the ironical arrogance of Ozymandias, the 
scents and smells of the East, a compound 
of sandalwood and lush vegetation, of sand 
and bodies; a confusion of time, with the 
present merging imperceptibly into the past; 
an equal medley of races and creeds, cults 
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and customs — Moslems, Christians, He- 
brews, Devil-worshippers — all, in divergent 
ways, striving toward the identical goal. 
There were echoing biblical links to be no- 
ticed, and the tremulous nights of Haroun- 
er-Rashid. He saw the Jews of Baghdad, 
who claimed descent from the exiles driven 
Eastward by Nebuchadnezzar, and the home 
of the false Messiah, David Alroy. Seeing all 
these multiple sights, drawing in the atmos- 
phere of the East, Vambéry at the same 
time merged in mental outlook with the 
indigenous throngs and reached a point of 
complete comprehension of their ways and 
reasoning. 

On foot and on muleback, by horse and 
camel, he crossed Asia, scrutinizing tribal 
manners, Asian languages. In khan and cara- 
vansaty he halted, sometimes under the 
open night-sky, at times in mosques. There 
were violent encounters, sudden dangers. 
He saw the miracle play, the Tazie, and the 
Kurban Bairam. He confronted grandees 
and minstrels, robbers, scholars, adventurers. 
He experienced an earthquake, took part in 
a Dervish feast, witnessed a Kirghiz fair. 
Once he was attacked by Kurdish robbers, 
but he extricated himself by threatening 
them in Kurdish. He suffered great physical 
agonies, was wracked by fever, by spells of 
thirst, and by constant hunger. Sometimes 
only horse or camel meat was available. And 
always he was on the alert, writing up his 
notes in secret or storing material in his 
phenomenal memory. 

Even in appearance he had assumed Asian 
contours, and was suspected later on of hav- 
ing embraced Islam. He was a Dervish. He 
was a scribe. He was an Osmanli. He spoke 
Arabic and Persian and Turcoman dialects. 
The bazaars of Khoy and Tabriz welcomed 
him as a native. The desert nomads treated 
him as one of their own. From Teheran to 
Trebizond he marched; from Samarkand to 
Meshed, where the cryptic Jews dwelt; from 
Khiva to Bokhara, mingling with all sorts 
of men. In Shiraz, as he sat in beggarly 
garb chanting suras from the Koran, a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Embassy challenged his 
mastery of two dozen languages, for the 
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polyglot beggar’s reputation had spread. 
Vambéry was asked to speak in Swedish. His 
astounding memory saved him. Smoothly 
he recited long stanzas of Tegnér’s Frithjof’s 
Saga that he had learned as a boy. Language 
was his instrument of survival. In his mem- 
oirs he says retrospectively: 

What heightened my reputation most was my 
happy gift of speaking many European and Asiatic 
languages. Happening to meet in the salon of M. 
Guizot, in Paris, the representatives of ten different 
nationalities, and having conversed with them flu- 
ently in their mother tongues, I was regarded by 
many as a real miracle. 

On his return to Europe, Vambéry, who 
had now abandoned his Jewish faith, was 
acclaimed as a pioneer in Asiatic explora- 
tion. He was feted in London and Paris by 
royalty, society, and the savants. In London, 
in fact, he was for a moment suspected of 
being a shrewd Orientalist versed in lan- 
guages and ready to astound and fool the 
London public. 

Of his intimate life little is known; but 
once, during the last war, this writer, in 
New York, talked with an elderly Hungar- 
ian diplomat, a certain Dr. Vambéry. I 
mentioned Arminius Vambéry. “That was 
my father,” he said. 

Only thirty-two years of age, Vambéry 
was appointed to the Chair of Oriental Lan- 
guages at the University of Budapest. The 
rest of his life he devoted to lecturing, writ- 
ing up his travels, publishing monographs 
on literary and political phases of the Asian 
scene, and on Western impacts upon the 
East. In 1913, at his death, his fame was 
assured as a master linguist, an Orientalist. 

What, in brief, was Vambéry’s contribu- 
tion? His writings have in some cases lost 
their immediacy, but enough validity re- 
mains in them to give Vambéry no mean 
place among European publicists who knew 
“Inside Asia.” He was the author of many 
linguistic studies, particularly a Jagatai-Turk- 
ish lexicon, published in 1861, and an 
etymological dictionary of Turkish-Tartar. 
He also published in 1873 a history of Bo- 
khara. Der Islam im XIX Jahr-hundert, 
published in 1875, was a major undertaking. 
Wanderings and Travels in Persia (1867), 
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Sketches in Central Asia (1868), and his 
autobiography — Arminius Vambéry: His 
Life and Adventures, Written by Himself 
(1885)—are all of contemporary appeal. On 
a larger scale, Vambéry gave an impetus to 
linguistic studies, especially on the prove- 
nance of Magyar. This subject he dealt with 
in The origin of the Magyars (1882). All of 
these works may still be profitably consulted 
in the major libraries in this country and 
abroad. He broke new ground in Asiatic lin- 
guistics. He opened up Asian hinterlands, 
revealing unbroached ethnic areas. He real- 
ized and opposed Russian expansion in Asia; 
and his views have largely been verified. He 
favored British policies in the East, and was 
a persona gratissima in British diplomatic 
circles, notably in the entourage of Edward 
VII. In his Western Culture in Eastern 
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Lands, published in 1906, he saw the con- 
flict of England and Russia in the Middle 
East, and he was inclined toward the then 
humanitarian policies of England. But still 
more vigorously he emphasized a Moslem 
Asia. Abdul Hamid sought his counsel, and, 
during the emergence of Zionism, Theodor 
Herzl solicited his intervention with the 
Turkish Sultan. As a political publicist, 
Vambéry saw the shape of the global design 
with a perceptiveness no less great for its 
shortcomings. Some of his prophecies are 
out-dated. But he envisioned a large-scale 
European war, a large-scale Asian war. 
Within the range of foreseeable knowledge, 
he had a sense of political alignments, an 
awareness of national tendencies, a certain 
proleptic perspicacity that left an impress on 
his own and on later times. 





FOR MARTIN BUBER 


By Joun Beaucuamp ‘THOMPSON 


Yet shall I praise the swirling, tideless deeps 


Of dream-rocked memory. Bearing the womb 


This sixth ocean of life all secrets keeps 


In floating zoo where each paired thought finds room. 


Whatever storms or threats may lash the earth 


For forty days and nights or forty million, 


This sea sustains the fragile ark of birth— 
Old faiths from Moab and old songs from Ilion. 


In onioned armor of this sacred skein 


I sing a taunt-song for two camps I fear: 


The Left who would abolish memory’s pain, 


The Right, agued with fright, who commandeer 


All memory. Despite hostilities 


These land-locked foes march to the same abyss. 








i= Upon a Saturday 


HIS HAPPENED when the years were 
| me because the days were long and 

tranquil. Saturday, in our town, in 
Russia, was an occasion for rest and relaxa- 
tion, in which everyone shared. The activi- 
ties of the week had ceased the day before, 
at sundown. At that hour, Shachni the sex- 
ton, a mighty oak of a man after he had 
rounded out eighty years of good living, over 
sixty of them with his wife Tzipi, strode 
briskly out in front of the big blue synagogue 
in his long black cloak and _ iron-heeled 
shoes; he cupped his left hand over his deaf 
ear, lifted his bearded broad face with its 
blind eye straight to heaven, and in the 
voice of a prophet, which sounded like a 
clarion call, he bellowed: 

“Go to syna-gogue!” 

People in the suburbs claimed that when 
the mind favored it, the echo of Shachni’s 
voice reverberated their way and reached 
them sky-borne like a summons from above. 
The whole world then knew that the Sab- 
bath had begun, to be celebrated in accord- 
ance with untarnished orthodox custom. 

Sidewalks had been swept, yards had been 
tidied in a hurry. From young to old, every 
one had donned his holiday best. Voices 
were hushed, tempers were throttled. Men 
deferred their passion for smoking and quar- 
teling. While boys over thirteen, past their 
confirmation, having entered into an age of 
responsibility which will be theirs for life, 
were no longer free to perform their usual 
Saturday errands. Not a housewife dared to 
pick up a broom for fear of God and neigh- 
bor. 

A solemn, holy day. Few men missed their 
prayers, few women. Who will carry the 
prayer-book for mother; who will carry the 
prayer-shawl for father? Yankili will, or Yos- 
sili. And a proud-bearer he will be. What if 
a neighbor had no small son of her own? 
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Then she went next door where there might 
be one to spare. 

“What shall I ask of you? Maybe your 
little one can walk us to the synagogue again 
this morning?” 

And the mother of the little one, who had 
been endowed by the Creator to do good, 
turned to her eligible male-child and asked: 
“You heard what auntie said?” 

Indeed he had. He was well aware of his 
importance this day of the Sabbath. And he 
was not indifferent to the reward he will 
reap from “auntie”—a honey-cake! This he 
will fondle in his pocket, then nibble fur- 
tively during services, hoping to escape un- 
noticed. 

Saturday. The memory of it remains too 
rooted for time to erase. There were three 
buildings in our court, two and three ten- 
ants to a building. No tenant was childless, 
and children were more widespread than 
ivy. Like the chickens, they scattered over 
the adjoining orchards; the unpaved, grass- 
growing side-streets claimed their quotas of 
playing youngsters. On Saturday, surely, no 
boy with a normal zest for life, lingered 
inside his home after dinner; the atmosphere 
was too stuffy for him. He even shunned the 
sullen courtyard, which was too clean for his 
comfort; and he escaped to the street, 
whence he was free to roam wherever his 
heart desired, while his parents indulged in 
their traditional midday slumber. 

We occupied half the floor above the ciga- 
rette-maker’s. Buroch was designated by a 
profession he had long abandoned to be- 
come a grocer. But cigarettes were still being 
made in his home, though on a modest 
scale, by a tubercular-looking, tall fellow, 
who sat in a corner of the kitchen near the 
door, with lean, deft fingers turning out 
cigarettes which rolled all over the table; he 
picked them, stacked them and packed them. 
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ONCE UPON A SATURDAY 


They were then sold illegally to avoid the 
prohibitive government tax. Everybody 
talked about it, yet nothing ever happened 
to Buroch. 

The young man seldom spoke, but he 
smoked incessantly; and we watched him 
with renewed interest when it became 
known that in his shy, inept way he had 
been smitten with the tiny servant girl—an 
orphan who, when she sensed his fondness 
for her, walked about uneasily and blushed 
in his presence. Children laughed at their 
plight, which adults did not ameliorate 
when they tried to bring the two together. 

The Saturdays of midsummer, spent close 
to nature and men, both seemingly immune 
to change, were crowded with struggle and 
adventure without end. 

I was up and out of the house early one 
Saturday morning, after a snatch-and-carry 
breakfast of mashed lima beans and a fat 
slice of our home-baked Sabbath bread. In 
my bones, I guess, I felt mischief-bound; 
felt a kind of wind there, which wasn’t 
going to come out by itself. I flustered the 
hens and sent them scurrying in all direc- 
tions; the rooster was my special target. It 
next occurred to me to spit into the well. 
I leaned far over the parapet and shouted 
into the sparkling black abyss. The sudden 
return of an unfamiliar echo at once thrilled 
and frightened me. 

Suddenly my arm was caught in an in- 
human grip. I bounded back—into the arms 
of Beril the carpenter. 

“Ts it allowed to spit in wells—you—?” 

His eyes were set in a dead man’s face— 
eyes white and expressionless, the face 
twisted. He twirled my ear as though it were 
not a living part of me. 

“Will you spit again—will you?” 

The torture of children accorded the car- 
penter some morbid satisfaction. Yet I was 
expected to stay and wait ’til he had vented 
his venom on me to the full, or Beril would 
tell my father—with a long and predictable 
chain of consequences to follow. 

The law of self-preservation prevailed, and 
I tore away from my tormentor. I went on 
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to taunt him from a safe distance, but I was 
too panicked to relish it for long. 

In time the cigarette-maker’s sons showed 
up. We were friends, went to school to- 
gether. But they were well-fed, well-kept 
boys. Their home was provided with the 
best of everything. Butchers and grocers 
never go hungry. But my father was a jew- 
eler, a craftsman with a conscience, who 
guarded his integrity as though it were a 
treasure more precious than life itself. We 
were left wanting meanwhile. 

My friends, the two brothers, had learned 
to make themselves helpful. Their parents 
may have been selfish; the sons not yet. 
Beggars avoided their home. Once the wife 
of the cigarette-maker stopped to talk to my 
mother. 

“T believe I have already asked you to tell 
your boy not to come to my house. He 
spoils my children. They never talked back 
to their mother before.” 

_“That’s right!” her husband, who stood 
by, supported her. “And they don’t do their 
homework any morte, either!” 

My mother was too dignified to discuss 
the subject with them. I was saddened to 
hear about it; weary of being pushed around 
and having things thrown at us. I began to 
shun the cigarette-maker and his wife, plot- 
ting to plunder their store and hatching 
more elaborate plans of what I would do to 
them and their kind when I attained the 
position of absolute authority which could 
not possibly elude me in the not-far-distant 
future. 

The boys were without suspicion of my 
sinister designs on their parents. To them I 
was a hero; though in effect I was merely 
learning to live, as once I learned to walk. 
Unprompted by me, they made it a point to 
arrive with some choice bribe for my toler- 
ance of their ineptness. 

I sat in a corner of the yard and munched 
away angrily on food not my own, while 
the brothers stood over me and watched 
with envy. They could not join me on the 
ground in their fancy suits and uncomfort- 
able, still squeaking shoes. I was barefoot, 
with nothing but my shirt and trousers to 
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cover my nakedness. The boys scampered 
home at the sound of their father’s voice 
calling them. 

Soon the cautious voice of my mother 
reached me in my hideout. I was more ap- 
prehensive when I saw her with father, 
waiting for me to attend them to synagogue. 

“Come over here!” my father ordered 
through his teeth. 

I stood my ground, too trapped to be 
sorry for mother. Neighbors were beginning 
to put their heads out of the windows. Sud- 
denly I sensed an imminent mortal threat 
to my safety. I leaped away—and out of 
reach of Beril the carpenter moving up 
stealthily behind me. I fled, with the 
wounded feeling of a hunted animal. 

My father was fastening the lock on our 
door. 

I was free but intensely alone and without 
a friend for the day. The courtyard was 
deserted because the synagogues were full. 
But greeting me with eyes of ecstasy was the 
shoemaker’s dog Bobik. What a wealth of 
devotion lies stored up in the gaze of a dog. 
His master is the hero whom he worships as 
his god. I ran, followed by Bobik, out of the 
gate, through back streets leading to the 
river. I flung my shirt aside as I neared my 
goal. How much luckier than I was the dog 
not to know that we were both outcasts. 
And if outcasts we must be, let us have the 
fun of our lives, enjoying the forbidden 
pleasures. We splashed about and swam in 
water fragrant and alive with the enchant- 
ment of the earth and sky. Bobik barked 
himself silly, hopping around me and snif- 
fing as I wallowed in the grass, did hand- 
stands and somersaults over meadows which 
were our undisputed private playgrounds. 
At one point the dog stopped long enough 
to size me up with a quizzical expression 
which plainly said: 

“T'll be dog-gone!” 

I lay on my back, the wheat soaring high 
overhead, swaying gently, dreamily at the 
top. I wasn’t lonely any more. I was myself 
here, my true self, secluded in my jungle, 
which provided me with the shelter of a 
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home, screened me from the blazing sun, 
away from Beril and father and the law of 
inexorable persecution for innocent offenses. 
My companions for the day were creatures 
with wings and hearts and instincts not un- 
like my own. 

I had forgotten it was Saturday, since na- 
ture, in its eternal continuity, supersedes all 
holidays. Why not identify my lot with 
nature? It was good to be homeless. I might 
join the peasants, who lived close to the 
primitive world which offered me unlimited 
tefuge and comfort. They were burdened 
with fewer responsibilities, less restrictions 
—and no school! They sang as they tilled 
the soil, sang in the villages at night, accom- 
panied by accordions and mandolins. Their 
gitls were bedecked with beads and earrings 
and ribbons, and they were brimful of laugh- 
ter and health. 

I plotted a pattern of growth for myself 
for which I was still to find a host of un- 
known elements indispensable for growth. 

I got up and meandered aimlessly, my 
spirits dampened. Not Bobik’s. With un- 
flagging enthusiasm he bounced along, play- 
ing games, disappearing, reappearing, making 
our advance through narrow streets and 
alleys an exciting adventure—’til he came 
upon a good bone to work over in front of 
the butcher shops. I sat and waited for him. 
In the distance a batch of prisoners swept 
the streets, guarded by soldiers from where 
the dust could not reach them. We had a 
fire-department in our town, but none even 
remotely connected with street-cleaning; and 
every Saturday, lines of convicts were 
marched out of the prison gates, broken into 
small detachments, and each with a birch- 
broom or shovel, they began their day’s 
work. It may well have been the one day 
they looked forward to as a welcome change 
from their prison routine. They attracted 
onlookers. Who were these unfortunates? 
They came from all over the land, using a 
variety of rich, colorful dialects which in- 
trigued and amused every one. They pre- 
sented a no less arresting contrast in height, 
in age and in overall appearance. Most grew 
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beards, some wore earrings, and there were 
those who bristled with cunning and mirth, 
while others remained frightened and de- 
pressed. None wore prison garb. Without 
exception, however, they evoked the interest 
and sympathy of the onlookers; and now 
and then one of these sent a child back 
home for a slice of chali, a candy-bar, pea- 
nuts or fruit, which the child himself liked 
to hand out to the desperately grateful pris- 
oner. No one seemed to think of them as 
criminals dangerous to any one but them- 
selves. 

In my distraction, I had allowed myself 
to follow Bobik’s lead where I would not 
normally have strayed on Saturday, when I 
considered our market-place out of bounds 
because I could find not a thing to do there, 
the place was a desolate contrast to what it 
was weekdays. The fruit-vendors’ booths 
clustered in a solid square, like a fortress; 
outside, they at least gave the illusion of 
prosperity, but the stalls they shielded were 
scattered about in haphazard squalor, while 
some were downright ramshackle and dilapi- 
dated. 

I was alone in the interior of this aban- 
doned ancient bazaar, king of its mysteries, 
treasures, all under lock for the day. I sur- 
veyed my kingdom with a majesty befitting 
my station. Rotten left-over fruit littered the 
area, the odor of fresh decay permeating the 
sun-heated air. My eyes roved avidly in rec- 
ollection of a coin I once found here, 
which I later turned over to my mother. 

Suddenly I noticed what looked like a 
partially open door in the bottom hold of 
one of the hidden booths. 

As I stood, all an instinct, wild instinct 
alarmed, glancing, darting desperately in all 
directions, I forgot about the dog, who was 
now pushing through the opening. I ran 
forward to pull Bobik back. In the dim in- 
terior of the booth I beheld, to my astonish- 
ment, a treasure-house of plums and sickle 
pears—mounds and mountains of fruit of 
which, for the moment, I was the unrivaled 
master. 

My heart kept jumping. I was dragging 
the dog away, with my head inside, where 
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the fruit, the smell of fruit drugged my 
senses. It was dark. In spite of myself, I 
started filling my pockets. 

I no longer turned to look back. Bobik 
leaped and barked. I ran, downhill, in the 
direction of the old church with the green 
and golden domes and cupolas—’til again 
my own world of nature opened up before 
me. 

I dropped down and lay panting in the 
grass, unable to understand what happened. 
I was too excited to think, and I remained 
too worn out to care about my stolen fruit. 

I was filled with an emptiness which 
numbed my conscience. The world around 
me had collapsed, along with my self-esteem. 
My strength had oozed out. The sun had 
chilled and I was indifferent to such kindred 
creatures of the earth as may still retain 
their loyalty to me. A bird flew by and 
perched on an overhanging willow-bough, 
only to look mockingly at me. Bobik alone 
remained friendly, but even in him I seemed 
to detect some reservations. 

The idea vaguely crossed my mind to give 
up. Go away. Where? Home, I guess. I 
walked along disconsolately; and I started 
tossing away the fruit bulging my pockets. 
Something had gone wrong. I had been be- 
trayed; but how, in my confusion, was I to 
retrace the course, the cause of my betrayal? 
And what good would it have done? 

My feet were calloused, and I did not 
mind the stubble in the fields or the gravel, 
nor the heat of the cobbles where the streets 
started to be paved. The town at this early 
hour of the afternoon was reassuringly life- 
less. Shutters were half shut and from within 
issued a sedate cough; a nose was blown 
with resounding effect. It was the hour of 
rest for those who came home from syna- 
gogue and ate their Sabbath feast, “choont,” 
which had been put away the night before 
to simmer in a sealed oven and was served 
hot and fragrant, with a pudding called 
“kugel” for dessert. By now, the man of the 
house who had a mind for it remained on 
his couch, propped up on his elbow, with 
skull-cap and spectacles, chanting aloud a 
chapter of psalms in Hebrew with feeling so 
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tender, it made your heart cry to listen, 
while his wife, wearing a wig or a kerchief 
over her head, did her Sabbath reading in 
silence from a book which had been trans- 
lated into Yiddish and which she no doubt 
had inherited from her mother. 

What was I doing in the street with a dog 
at this hour on the Sabbath? A scamp was 
I, a tramp, an outcast; I felt like a betrayer 
of my faith, my people, delaying the hour 
of judgment. I was aware of a sense of guilt 
especially before my mother who would 
rather deprive the table of bread than her 
son of an education. Mother rated education 
as a virtue only second to godliness. 

The cigarette-maker’s sons were not in the 
yard. Perhaps it was just as well. 

I experienced a strong impulse to clear 
myself before my parents and again be free. 

I chased away the dog and with the kind 
of buoyant feeling which is born of good 
resolution, I sprinted across the yard; but I 
slowed down under a weight of restraint 
which again descended upon me as I opened 
the door on a very familiar scene at home. 
The place was shuttered up, and the odor of 
Saturday’s dinner still hung in the air. You 
could hear a fly buzz by in the kitchen, and 
the buzz was like music. Father occupied 
the full length of the sofa, his beard on his 
chest, his finger in his mouth; you’d never 
suspect he could ever get violent about any- 
thing. No, I wasn’t going to wake him! 
Mother was in the bedroom, my sister at 
her side. Through an aperture in our old 
shutters, golden bars of sunshine streamed 
across the gloom. The most I could decide, 
after a moment’s indecision, was to pick up 
my shoes; still I felt relieved, limited though 
my accomplishment was this time. 

The younger of the cigarette-maker’s boys, 
Pinny, showed up in the yard, and he went 
to call Chaim. I was struggling to get into 
my shoes, which had shrunken with disuse, 
or maybe my feet had fattened, when the 
brothers returned, certainly not empty- 
handed, but with what I then thought was 
the most wonderful food in the world—a 
ball of gefilte fish, so peppery, so imbued 
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with the taste, the spirit of Shabbes, I 
couldn’t help dancing as I ate. 

It was time I did something for my 
friends. On their solemn promise that they 
would keep it from their mother, I escorted 
them to some of my favorite haunts, show- 
ing off with tricks which awed them and left 
me cold. What fun is there in being a per- 
former anyway? The brothers couldn’t swim 
and they were afraid to climb trees. To im- 
press them still more, I scaled a high stone 
fence surrounding an estate, nearly breaking 
both legs as I leaped down inside; and to 
keep them in suspense, I stayed away long 
enough to draw the attention of the over- 
seer. 

The boys had the good sense to flee while 
I was gone. And even before I caught up 
with them, I heard the strains of martial 
music. Clumsy as they were, my friends 
broke into a run not to be too late for the 
parade of our dragoons in their blue dress 
uniforms bobbing and swaying, forever pull- 
ing on the reins of their spirited horses. 

I was soon lost among the army of young- 
sters trailing after them, bragging and yell- 
ing, while some tagged along mute with 
hero-worship and with only a glow in their 
eyes to attest to the depth of their feeling. 
By the way he rode at the head of his col- 
umn, the officer in command could have 
been a world conqueror, so far as we were 
concerned. He was the image of grace, barely 
touching the back of his mount, and his 
brave, scarred face was sealed by an expres- 
sion of steel. We preferred him, unanimously, 
to his predecessor, who was pock-marked 
and fat, we pitied the horse under him; he 
had red lips and rotten teeth, his face was 
bloated from drinking and might explode 
any minute, and he was known to hide in 
the bushes, using field-glasses to watch 
women-bathers. Bathing suits, even as a 
novelty, were yet to be introduced in our 
town. 

What became of Pinny and Chaim? The 
band struck up another march, the horses 
pranced prettily, and the straight strong 
backs of the dragoons undulated gracefully 
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ONCE UPON A SATURDAY 


in line. We followed in the dust, peering 
through the maze of horses’ legs. 

The invincible army of dragoons dis- 
mounted with precision, amid a jingling of 
spurs. Horses neighed merrily and shook 
their manes. Our adventure was over. 

A respectable distance away, the brothers 
Pinny and Chaim stood holding hands. I 
rejoined them out of pity. 

“Did you follow?” 

“Sure we followed.” 

“T didn’t see you.” 

“We saw you.” 

“Were you afraid to come over?” 

Obviously, they were. To them I was a 
leader. Like the officer. Well, maybe I'll be 
an officer some day. I'll be stationed in our 
town. And I'll be nice to those who had not 
been so nice to me. I'll forgive them all. 
And I won’t forget these humble boys who 
stole gefilte fish for me out of their mother’s 
pot. 

“It’s time for you to go to synagogue,” I 
reminded them, meanwhile. 

“We don’t have to if we don’t want to,” 
said the younger. 

“There’s time enough,” said the older. 

Such an attitude on their part irked me. 
Who were they to rebel? 

“You better go home,” I spoke with 
authority. 

“We are not afraid of anybody there,” 
asserted Pinny. 

“It’s right, we aren’t,” he was supported 
by Chaim. And he asked, “Why don’t you 
go home?” 

For the moment I was stung with pride. 
Then something better than pride took over. 

“You don’t have to follow my example,” 
I muttered in a voice that was still too ten- 
der to sound convincing to my would-be 
delinquent friends. 

We proceeded quietly side by side. 

“You want a Turkish roll?” Chaim was 
prepared to bribe me. 

I looked at the lean Turkish baker under 
the towering red fez, grinning at us hope- 
fully from his stand. Only once in my life 
had I taken a bite from one of his sweet 
tolls. The memory was a torment. My reso- 
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lution to resist was locked in battle with 
the temptation to yield. 

“T don’t want a Turkish roll!’ My resolu- 
tion won. 

“Why not?” Chaim was persistent. “I 
have enough money to buy you two of them 
—see!” 

“I don’t care for any Turkish rolls! Here 
is the market-place. Leave me—both of 
you!” 

Leave me they did. It was a good thing 
I took along my shoes. Now I could pay 
grandmother my regular Sabbath visit. She 
won’t suspect anything. Usually she gave me 
a handful of gooseberries or cherries, some- 
times a cookie or a mealy corn on the cob. 
She’d sit, her hair uncovered for an un- 
guarded minute, while she closely inspected 
the inside of her night-bonnet. Well pleased 
with the result of her inspection, she’d look 
up, her eyes bulging, and ask: 

“What’s mother doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

- “And father—does he still beat you?” 

“Yes. He beats me.” 

I was glad to get away. 

I had time for a detour that would in- 
clude the world of nature, which never 
failed to lure me. The cows had been graz- 
ing in the meadows, the peasants toiling in 
the fields; but now the cows were returning 
home from pasture, and the figures of peas- 
ants with scythes will soon be silhouetted 
homeward bound on the golden horizon. 
Mothers were picking up their babies where 
they left them in the shades of trees. The 
little nag was back in harness, and young- 
sters clambered up to the top of the hay; 
grandfather tugged at the bridle, and the 
wagon grown to the size of a mountain 
stirred slowly. 

I looked after it with curious admiration 
til it was out of sight. Across the river the 
wheels of the mill kept turning, the water 
roaring and churning in their course. Far 
away, the river lay unruffled. The colors in 
the sky were deepening, dissolving. Dusk 
was gathering around me. The birds had 
retired for the night—all but one; and that 
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one, for reasons unknown to me, was restless “Did you lock the door?” 
and it never stopped chirping, calling for “T locked it.” 
what perhaps another bird would under- “Go to sleep.” 
stand, its cry unheeded nevertheless. “I am going.” 
So was I restless and alone, with not even I ate the pear and crawled under the 


the dog to relieve my loneliness. I felt heavy blanket, careful not to touch father. I lay 
but good inside. I felt calm and secure. The _ staring vacantly. I felt vacant inside too. 
fields and woods, the river and sky—they Frightened. I was lonely and cold. I was 
were mine in essence for life. The fragrance breaking up everywhere inside. And sud- 
of the night was, too. And something far denly everything in me cried out. I sobbed 
less tangible was even more inseparably endlessly, convulsively—even after the arm 
mine, whereby I was enabled, indeed em- of my father reached out to enfold me. He 
powered to claim this heavenly world around _ stroked my hair and kissed my forehead and 
me as my own, with roots so deep, they consoled me with words which he whispered 
extended everywhere, they embraced every- so gently, so tenderly, I subsided and slept. 
thing in an eternal intertwining. 

People were leaving the big synagogue 
after evening services. They moved like 
shadows, in black streams, then in clusters. 
My father was last of a group. Why did he 
always come last, trailing like a tail? He 
rubbed his nose with nervous animation as 
he listened avidly to what others were say- 
ing. I felt great compassion for him. A little 
more, and I would have cried. As there are 
those who lived beyond their means, father 
lived beneath his. Whenever the time came 
and I was rich and famous, an officer maybe, 
or even a general, I will return and show 
them all how to respect my father! Better 
still, let him live to respect himself. 
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I turned my back on the night and like 
a trespasser gingerly started up the creaking 
steps to my home. I tured the knob. The 
door opened. Mother had left it so. I stood 
breathless inside. Then I barred the door. 

Father slept in the room adjoining the 
kitchen. My place was at his side. I waited. 
He did not move. I sat down on the floor 
and began to undress. 

A sound like a groan reached me from 
the bedroom. Mother was calling. I went 
there on tiptoe. 

“Where were you?” 

I was shaking and didn’t answer. 

“Did you eat?” 

“Yes.” 

“On the table lies a pear.” . 


“T will eat it.” A Praying Jew Max LizBERMANN 
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from Sages, 


Chroniclers, 


and Srribes 


Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 





FROM THE ‘LETTER OF ARISTEAS’™* 


For some three centuries before the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 C.E. the Jews in Egypt, and 
especially in Alexandria, formed a highly cultured 
community which effected a remarkable synthesis 
between Jewish religious practice and Greek specu- 
lative thought. This synthesis was based on a Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch which was no less 
esteemed by them than the original Hebrew by the 
Jews in Palestine. The so-called “Letter of Aristeas” 
is a highly embellished account of the circumstances 
in which the Jews of Egypt came into possession of 
this treasure, known to subsequent generations, for 
reasons given in the “Letter” itself, as the Septua- 
gint. The “Letter” tells the story of the embassy 
sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt (285- 
247 B.C.E.), to Jerusalem in order to obtain a copy 
of the Torah and the assistance of Jewish translators, 
and how the seventy-two Hebrew scholars were re- 
ceived by the king, and how they performed the 
great task in exactly seventy-two days. In spite of 
the form chosen by the author—that of a letter 
addressed by Aristeas to his brother Philocrates— 
this document is a fictitious literary product. The 
writer, who pretends to be a Greek by birth, and 
one of the two high officials who were sent by the 
king to Jerusalem, was probably an Alexandrian Jew 
of the first century B.C.E. The report given in the 
letter was accepted as historical by Philo, Josephus, 
the Talmud, and the Church Fathers, but modern 
scholars have thrown doubt on many, if not most, 
of its statements. The literary value of the colorful 
narrative remains, however, unaffected. 


1. ARISTEAS DESCRIBES THE TEMPLE 
AND THE SERVICE OF THE HIGH PRIEST 


Some of the descriptions contained in the “Let- 
ter” are given with the vividness of an eye-witness, 


* Reprinted by permission of the East and West Li- 
brary, London, England, from A Treasury of Jewish 
Letters, edited by Franz Kobler. Second edition, Lon- 
don, 1953, I, 29-35. 
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such as that of the overwhelming impression caused 
by the first sight of the Temple and by the service 
of the High Priest. 


ARISTEAS TO “HIS BROTHER 
PHILOCRATES” 


“The general aspect of these things produces awe 
and reverence, so much so that one thinks one has 
passed into another sphere outside the world.” 

(Supposed date: Alexandria, first half of the 3rd 
century B.C.E.) 


HE NEXT PORTION of my letter con- 

tains an account of our journey to 

Eleazar; but first I will describe the 
situation of the whole country. 

When we reached the district, we beheld 
the city set in the center of the whole of 
Judaea upon a mountain which rose to great 
height. Upon its crest stood the Temple in 
splendor, with its three enclosing walls, more 
than seventy cubits high, and of a breadth 
and length matching the structure of the 
edifice. The whole of the Temple was built 
with a magnificence and prodigality beyond 
all precedent. It was obvious that no expense 
had been spared on the great doorway and 
the fastenings which held it to the door-posts 
and the stability of the lintel. And the cur- 
tain was made very closely to resemble the 
door; the fabric was kept in perpetual mo- 
tion by the draught of wind underneath 
which caused it to bulge out from bottom to 
top, and the effect was a beautiful spectacle, 
from which it was hard to tear oneself away. 
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The altar was built of a size in keeping 
with the place and with the sacrifices which 
were consumed on it by fire, and the ascent 
to it was on a like scale. The place was 
approached by a gradual slope which al- 
lowed a proper regard for decency, and the 
ministering priests were clad in “coats of 
fine linen” reaching to the ankles. .. . 

The priests’ ministration in its exhibition 
of physical power and in its orderly and 
silent procedure could in no way be sur- 
passed. For they all of their own free will 
undergo labors requiring much endurance, 
and each has his appointed task. Their serv- 
ice is without intermission some providing 
the wood, others oil, others fine wheat flour, 
others the spices; while others bring the 
pieces of flesh for the burnt-offering, which 
they handle with extraordinary strength. For 
they grip with both hands the legs of the 
calves, most of which weigh over two tal- 
ents, and then with wonderful dexterity 
fling the beast to a considerable height, and 
never fail to plant it on the altar. . . . The 
deepest silence prevails so that one would 
suppose that there was not a single person 
in the place, although the ministers in at- 
tendance number some seven hundred, not 
to mention the large multitude of those who 
bring their sacrifices to be offered; every- 
thing is performed with reverence and in a 
manner worthy of the divine majesty. 

And when we beheld Eleazar carrying out 
his ministration in his priestly robes and the 
lustre shed on him by the “coat,” wherewith 
he is clad, and the precious stones about his 
person, we were struck with a great amaze- 
ment. For there are “bells of gold” around 
the border of his “long robe” giving out a 
peculiar musical sound, and on either side 
of these are “pomegranates” embroidered in 
gay colors of a marvelous hue. He was girt 
with a rich and magnificent “girdle,” woven 
in the fairest colors. And on his breast he 
wears what is called the “oracle,” wherein 
are set “twelve stones” of divers kinds, 
fastened with gold, bearing the names of the 
heads of the tribes according to their origi- 
nal order, each of them flashing with inde- 
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scribable splendor according to its own 
natural hue. On his head he has the “tiara,” 
as it is called and over this the inimitable 
“turban,” the consecrated diadem, bearing 
engraven upon “a plate of gold” in holy 
letters the name of God, set between his 
eyebrows, full of glory. Such is the raiment 
of him who is judged worthy of these things 
in the public services. And the general as- 
pect of these things produces awe and rev- 
erence, so much so that one thinks one has 
passed into another sphere outside the 
world; indeed I confidently affirm that any 
man who witnesses the spectacle which I 
have described will experience an amaze- 
ment and wonder indescribable, and will be 
profoundly moved in his mind at the sanc- 
tity attaching to every detail... . 


2. THE LEGENDARY CORRESPONDENCE 
ABOUT THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
PENTATEUCH INTO THE GREEK 

The letters quoted by the author as having been, 
in this wording, exchanged between Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Eleazar (or Eliezer), the High Priest, 
who is stated by Josephus to have been “not infe- 
rior to any other of that dignity,” are not authentic 
records. Nevertheless, they are worthy to be repro- 
duced here, not only because they throw much light 
on the relations between Judaea and Egypt in the 
days of the Ptolomies, but also as one of the earliest 
known models of a correspondence conducted be- 
tween a non-Jew and a Jew. 


(A) 
PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS, KING OF 
EGYPT, TO ELEAZAR, THE HIGH PRIEST 


“We desire to confer a favor not on these only, 
but on all Jews throughout the world and on future 
generations.” 

(Supposed date: Alexandria, first half of the 3rd 
century B.C.E.) 


King Ptolemaeus to Eleazar the High 
Priest greeting and health. 

Forasmuch as there are many Jews settled 
in our realm who were forcibly removed 
from Jerusalem by the Persians at the time 
of their Power, and others who entered 
Egypt as captives in the train of our father— 
of these he enrolled many in the army, giv- 
ing them higher than the ordinary pay, and 
in like manner, having proved the loyalty of 
those who were already in the country, he 
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placed under their charge the fortress which 
he built, that the native Egyptians might be 
intimidated by them; and we too since 
ascending the throne meet all men, but 
chiefly thy countrymen in a very friendly 
spirit—we, then, have given liberty to more 
than a hundred thousand captives, paying 
their owners at the proper market price, and 
making good any wrong which they may 
have suffered through the passions of the 
mob. Our intent in this was to do a pious 
action and to dedicate a thank-offering to 
the Most High God, who has preserved our 
Kingdom in peace and in the highest esteem 
throughout the whole world. Moreover, we 
have drafted into the army those who are 
in the prime of life, and to such as are 
fitted to be attached to our person and de- 
serving of the confidence of court have we 
assigned offices of state. 


Now since we desire to confer a favor not 
on these only, but on all Jews throughout 
the world and on future generations, it is 
our will that your Law be translated from 
the Hebrew tongue in use among you into 
Greek, and so these writings also may find 
a place in our library with the other royal 
volumes. Thou wilt therefore do well and 
wilt repay our zeal, if thou lookest out six 
elders from each tribe, men of high repute, 
well versed in the Law and able to translate, 
that we may discover wherein the more part 
agree; for the investigation concerns matters 
of more than ordinary import. We think to 
gain great renown by the fulfillment of this 
task. 

We have sent on this business Andreas, 
the chief of the bodyguards, and Aristeas, 
who hold honored places in our court, to 
confer with thee. They bring with them 
dedicatory offerings for the temple, and for 
sacrifices and other purposes a hundred tal- 
ents of silver. And shouldest thou also write 
to us concerning my desires, thou wilt do a 
favor and a friendly service and be assured 
that thy wishes will receive instant fulfill- 
ment. Farewell. 
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(B) 
ELEAZAR, THE HIGH PRIEST TO PTOLEMY 
PHILADELPHUS, KING OF EGYPT 


“We selected six elders from each tribe good men 
and true, with whom we are also sending a copy of 
the Law.” 


(Supposed date: Jerusalem, first half of the 3rd 
century B.C.E.) 


Eleazar, the High Priest, King Ptolemaeus, 
his sincere friend, greeting. Do thou fare 
well and the Queen Arsinoe, thy sister, and 
the children, so will it be well and as we 
desire; we too are in good health. 

On receiving thy letter we greatly rejoiced 
because of thy purpose and noble resolve, 
and we collected the whole people and read 
it to them, in order that they might know 
thy pious reverence for our God. We 
showed them also the vials which thou hast 
sent, twenty of gold and thirty of silver, the 
five bowls and the table as dedicatory offer- 
ings, and the hundred talents of silver for 
the offering of sacrifices and for such repairs 
as the temple may require. These gifts were 
brought by Andreas, one of thy honored 
courtiers, and Aristeas, good men and true 
and of excellent learning, who in all ways 
worthily reflect thy high principles and 
righteousness. 

They have also imparted to us thy mes- 
sage, and have heard from our lips a reply 
in accordance with thy letter. For in all 
things which are to thy profit, even though 
thy request is contrary to our natural im- 
pulses, will we do thy bidding; this indeed 
is a mark of friendship and affection. For 
thou too hast in divers manners done great 
services to our countrymen which can never 
pass out of mind. We therefore straightaway 
offered sacrifices on thy behalf and on be- 
half of thy sister and thy children and thy 
friends, and the whole people prayed that 
thy undertakings might ever prosper, and 
that Almighty God would preserve thy king- 
dom in peace with honor, and that the trans- 
lation of the holy law might be to thy profit 
and carefully executed. 

And in the presence of them all we se- 
lected six elders from each tribe, good men 
and true, with whom we are also sending a 
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copy of the Law. Thou wilt then do well, 
righteous King, to give orders that, as soon 
as the translation of the books be accom- 
plished, the men be restored to us again in 
safety. Farewell. 


(Much of the “Letter” is taken up with 
an account—clearly apocryphal—of the ban- 
quet given by Ptolemy to his Jewish guests 
and the impression which they made on 
him by their wisdom and scholarship. One 
of the final scenes shows the assembly of 
the Jewish population at Alexandria, at 
which the work was read aloud and ac- 
claimed with a great ovation.) 

And after the reading of the rolls the 
priests and the elders of the translators and 
some members of the Jewish community 
and the rulers of the people stood up and 
said: “Forasmuch as the translation has 
been well and piously executed and with 
perfect accuracy, it is right that it should 
remain in its present form and that no 
revision should take place.” And when all 
had assented to these words, they bade 
them, in accordance with their custom, pro- 
nounce an imprecation upon any who @& 
should revise the text by adding to, or in 
any way transposing, or omitting aught 
from, what had been written; and herein 
they did well, to the intent that the work 


might for ever be preserved imperishable 
and unchanged. 


SOOO 


A SOCCE! PELLEL 


(These words reveal apparently the very raison 
d’etre of the Septuagint: the translation was pro- 
duced not so much, if at all, in order to enrich the 
famous library of Alexandria by a perfect edition of 
the Jewish Law, but rather to meet the needs of the 
large Greek-speaking Jewish colony in Egypt.) 


NOTES 
Comp. Exod. XXXVI. 37. 
Exod. XX. 26. 
Exod. XXVIII. 39. 
Exod. XXVIII. 4. 
Exod. XXVIII. 34. 
Ibidem. 
Exod. XXVIII. 39. 
“The Urim and the Thummim,” objects connected 
with the breastplate of the High Priest and used 


as a kind of divine oracle (Exod. XXVIII. 15-21; 
Lev. VIII. 8). 


9. Or “mitre” (Exod. XXVIII. 36-39). 


10. Arsinoe II, sister and wife of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, is said to have adopted the children of 
Arsinoe I. 


11. The names of the translators were enumerated in : 
a special postscript. Burning Bush 
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MY SONG 


By HAYIM NAHMAN BIALIK 
Translated from the Hebrew by Ben Aronin 


Whence drew I the art of my singing, wouldst know it? 
There dwelt in the house of my father a poet 

So shy and so modest; he sought only hiding, 

In cracks, in dark corners, in secret abiding. 

One chant did he know and forever repeated 

With constant refrain and with nothing deleted. 

When dumb was my heart and my tongue kept restraining 
The sob in my throat all my anguish containing, 
Came poverty’s minstrel to my empty spirit, 


With song came the cricket attempting to cheer it. 


Came Sabbath like weekday my father distressing, 

No wine for Kiddush and no loaves for the blessing! 

The candlesticks pawned; in a lump of clay soaking 
Were stuck a few candles so sickly and smoking 

They made the walls dance with their flicker and leaping. 
Seven youngsters, all hungry, and some of them sleeping, 
Encircled the table. Our mother in sadness 

Gave ear to their “Welcome, oh Angels of Gladness!” 
As one by guilt crushed was our poor father’s bearing 

As he cut with dull knife the black crust and the herring, 
And while we still chewed and before we could swallow 
The crust dipped in salt so tasteless and sallow 

The morsel of bread sour and stale—crumb of leaven— 
As we mouthed it with tears of the wretched and driven 
And sang Sabbath hymns out of hearts that were hollow 
The cricket joined in—he, too, in our number— 


And cricketed hymns from a crack dark and somber. 
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When came days of gloom as night’s darkness compelling 
Then thick was the blackness in my father’s dwelling; 
Its bleak and crushed emptiness seemed to be brooding 
With nightmares of ugliness grimly intruding— 

And this the stark essence of poverty’s wronging— 
When seven souls lifted their eyes filled with longing 
To desolate corners—their sobbing restraining— 

While on the clay oven the cat mewed complaining 

No crust in the basket, no leaven remaining, 

No coal for the oven, no grits for the pot, 

The cricket peeked forth from his favorite spot; 

Then rasped like a saw his dry empty outpouring 

Like moth at my heart, all my spirit devouring. 

His song was not angry, consoling nor teary, 

No curse and no blame—just monotonous and weary 
As dreary as death—as my life void and narrow 


Continual mourning, continual sorrow. 


And whence came my sigh—this, too, is your query? 

My mother was widowed; her brood orphaned early, 

No time for the mourning, for now she must worry; 

Cut off from all earnings she gazed insecurely 

And saw that her world was all empty, denuded, 

A world where bereavement and sorrowing brooded 

The tick of the clock as though mournful watch keeping, 
The walls of our hut as though silently weeping, 

And each corner hushed as with pity, vexation, 

While moaned the frail woman, “Oh Lord of Creation, 
A widow am I. Help me, keep me from falling! 

My chicks like weak worms, feed them God, heed my calling!” 
Then she carried her flesh and her blood for the selling, 
Returned from the market with life scarcely welling. 

Each penny she brought was accursed in the getting, 


Spat out with heart’s blood and bitter gall’s retting. 
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And when like a beaten dog driven, returning, 

She sat until midnight her candle still burning 

Her hands plied the needle; she mended the stocking 
And sighed her deep anguish while silently rocking 

As head and as hand kept on falling and rising; 

The candle flame nodded as though sympathizing, 

“For you, wretched one, do I grieve that each morrow 
Your mother’s heart withers with wrath and with sorrow! 


Alas, that your voice in the market rehearsing 


Should spend itself bargaining, wrangling and cursing!” 
When at last she laid down her frail body sleep seeking, 
Long, long did the bed keep on groaning and creaking 
As though to collanse ‘neath the burden there lying. 
Her low whispered Sh’ma intermingled with sighing. 
Long hours came to me as I lay there still waking; 

I heard every word, every bone in its breaking 

Like scorpions’ bite to my heart that was aching. 

At dawn as the cry of the rooster she rises 

And silently works so as not to surprise us. 

From cradle through doorway from my gloomy chamber 
I see her by candle light withered and somber. 

Her thin and worn fingers knead dough for the baking, 
The bench ‘neath the mixing bow] trembling and shaking 
And she with each thrust of her hands softly moaning 
The prayer of her heart with its hoarseness and groaning. 
I hear her dry sobs from the room there beside me: 

“Oh Lord of Creation! please strengthen and guide me! 
For what is my life and my strength, woman merely?” 
And this do I know, for my heart tells me clearly 

That into the dough her bitter tears glided; 

And when the warm bread for her brood she divided— 
The dough of her baking the bread of her sorrow— 


I swallowed the tear and it entered my marrow. 
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Hellenistic Civilization and The Jews, 
by Victor Tcherikover. The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America. 566 pp. $6.00. 


Each year as Hanukka arrives in the Jew- 
ish holiday cycle, the epic of martial valor 
and spiritual re-dedication is recited. This 
dramatic recountal holds tremendous appeal 
for young and old alike, with its rugged 
Maccabees doggedly conducting guerrilla 
operations against the hosts of a villainous 
Antiochus. For the student of history, the 
traditional story is much too simple. What 
is needed is a multi-dimensivual reconstruc- 
tion based upon scholarly interpretation of 
extant documents and placing the Macca- 
bean struggle within the flux of the Hellen- 
istic world. This is precisely what the late 
Victor Tcherikover attempted—and accom- 
plished. 

To understand the Jewish war for libera- 
tion, one must grasp the impact of Hellen- 
ism upon the Near East. The primary 
agency of Greek cultural diffusion was the 
polis, that “autonomous institution previ- 
ously unknown in the Orient which was the 
most complete expression of the spirit of 
Hellenism.” But, as Tcherikover makes 
abundantly clear, the Greek expatriates 
founding the “Oriental polis” were not the 
creative Hellenes enshrined in classic drama 
and philosophy. They were Macedonian and 
Thessalian soldiers and a motley assortment 
of peasants, traders, and adventurers—hardly 
the prime standard-bearers of a great cul- 
ture. The consequence: “The Greek towns 
could not Hellenize the East, but the East 
was strong enough to ‘barbarize’ them.” 

In Egypt and Syria, the exponents of Hel- 
lenism were not “ethnic Greeks.” They were 
members of the indigenous ruling classes 
trafficking with the transplanted polis, af- 
fecting the externals of Greek manners, but 


innocent of the deeper Hellenic spirit. Thus 
the Hellenism of the towns that sprang up 
throughout Palestine was of a retrograde 
order; and this was the influence that con- 
taminated the social aristocracy of Palestin- 
ian Jewry. 

Though far from being an economic de- 
terminist, Tcherikover sees ample evidence 
of class conflict in Hellenistic Palestine. He 
rejects the theories accounting for the ten- 
sions of the period simply in terms of power 
rivalries among great families as, for in- 
stance, the contest between the Tobiads and 
the Oniads. More reliable for Tcherikover 
is Ben Sira’s testimony to the hatred of the 
impoverished masses towards the oppressive 
landed and mercantile aristocracy. (Inciden- 
tally, he finds class strife exacerbated a cen- 
tury later, holding the Book of Enoch to 
declare that “the wealthy and the criminal 
are identical.” This social rift supplied the 
foundation for the irreconcilability of Phari- 
see and Sadducee.) The Hasidim, the scribes 
from whose ranks the Maccabees emerged, 
were exponents of traditionalism, and were 
“supported by the broad sections of the 
urban population of Jerusalem. . . . The 
Law of Moses, therefore, became the war- 
cry of the masses, just as Greek culture was 
the watchword of the aristocracy.” The pres- 
ervation of the Temple’s sanctity became 
not only an act of veneration. It sought the 
safeguarding of public funds (for the Tem- 
ple functioned as an exchequer) from spolli- 
ation at the hands of a banking combine 
made up of priestly and secular grandees. 
And the cruel Antiochus, in Tcherikover’s 
view, was not the mad anti-Semite, as so 
frequently portrayed, but a despot desper- 
ately fearful lest a populistic revolt anywhere 
within his realm should undermine the royal 
authority. In short, what the author would 
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have us appreciate is that the Maccabean 
struggle constituted more than a politico- 
religious rebellion; it was a radical social 
upheaval. 

While comprising only about one hun- 
dred pages of this volume (excluding related 
notes), the section devoted to Jewish life in 
the Hellenistic Diaspora is of great impor- 
tance. Tcherikover herein describes the for- 
mation of the Jewish settlements of the 
Mediterranean world, pointing out present 
difficulties in attempting to reach scientifi- 
cally reliable population estimates for the 
period. He strongly repudiates exceptionalist 
doctrines that would exempt the Jews as a 
people “from the general laws of historical 
development” and that lead to fantastic 
conjectures regarding Jewish life and num- 
bers in the Dispersion. Occupationally, 
Tcherikover finds Hellenistic Jewish life to 
have been highly diversified, with a signifi- 
cant element drawn to mercenary soldiering. 
Politically, Jewish communal effort sought 
to extract civic rights from the reluctant 
cities of settlement, without abandoning 
Jewish claims to religious and cultural au- 
tonomy. Then, as now, this separatism en- 
couraged assimilationist tendencies on the 
one hand while instigating overt anti-Semi- 
tism on the other. But the will to survive 
withstood inner attrition and outer attack. 
And then, as now, the political fortunes and 
spiritual well-being of Jewry throughout the 
world were intimately bound up with the 
status and fortunes of Jewish Palestine. 

Hellenistic Civilization and The Jews is a 
scholarly work in the best sense of the term. 
Tcherikover amply demonstrates his mastery 
of literary and archaeological source mate- 
rials and his familiarity with the writings of 
other authorities not for display of erudition 
but in order to unravel confusion. As a de- 
bater he is highly skilled, being neither 
overly aggressive in presenting his theories 
nor tediously prolix. He has properly rele- 
gated his impressive notes to the end of the 
volume, available for the researcher but not 
distracting the general reader. It is note- 
worthy that this work constitutes a revision 
of a Hebrew edition published in 1930, the 
revision drawing on the fruits of Tcherikov- 
er’s tireless research during the intervening 
years. Thanks to the able and very engaging 
translation by S. Appelbaum, the English 
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reader may now enjoy this penetrating study 
of a distant but very decisive age. 

Eimer N. Lear 





Commandant of Auschwitz, by Rudolf 
Hoess. The World Publishing Company. 
279 pp. Index. $4.50. 


The best part of this book is the Intro- 
duction by Lord Russell of Liverpool, which 
tells excellently in 25 pages what Hoess tells 
badly in some 250 pages. Much of Hoess’s 
book is devoted to the story of his life, 
which is not interesting to begin with, and 
is told in the dreariest manner imaginable. 

Nor does Hoess present any material, psy- 
chological or otherwise, which might be of 
some service to students of criminology 
seeking to understand how mass killers are 
made. Hoess was simply a sordid human 
being devoid of morals, conscience or reflec- 
tions who happened to become the com- 
mandant of the Auschwitz concentration 
camp. If there had been no Hitler, no SS, 
and no concentration camps, Hoess would 


chave made his living as a sneak thief, robber, 


burglar, and eventual murderer. 

The book was written, we are informed 
by the translator, while Hoess was in a 
Polish prison awaiting trial. He wrote in the 
German language. The translator goes to 
considerable pains to inform us: 

In the German edition the autobiography has 
been broken up and given chapter headings; but in 
this English edition it has been considered better to 


print the text exactly as Hoess wrote it. Further- 
more, the German edition is not unabridged. 


For whatever historical value the book 
may have, a drastic abridgement in the Eng- 
lish translation might have saved it from 
gathering dust in a few reference libraries 
where, for the most part it will be seen, if 
seen at all. 

What the World Publishing Company 
should have done was to turn Hoess’s manu- 
script over to a competent writer who could 
have reduced the content of this monstrous 
book to a work of not more than 50 or 75 
pages. Within that compass the reader 
could learn, even at the expense of anguish 
and heartache, of the dreadful doings in 
the Auschwitz murder camp, but he would 
not have to undergo nausea in reading of 
Hoess’s outrageous bid for sympathy as he 
speaks of his hypocritical inner turmoil and 
his so-called mental struggle. 
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The curious person who picks up this 
book in a book store should not be too 
much impressed with the blurb on the 
jacket which says: Commandant of Ausch- 
witz is essential reading for those who want 
to understand the century in which we live 
and who, understanding it, will be able to 
do their best to prevent humanity perpetrat- 
ing such crimes again. The book will not 
help anyone to understand the century in 
which we live. It doesn’t even help us to 
understand Hoess, as useless, worthless and 
hideous a project as that would be. 

And to say, as the blurb does, that “hu- 
manity” perpetrated Hoess’s crimes is the 
ultimate in insult. 

I am sorry that I promised my good friend 
Benjamin Weintroub to review this book 
for him. I thus committed myself to reading 
it, but I can gain solace in the realization 
that I can benefit mankind by telling all 
those who subscribe to the excellent Cut- 
cAGO JEwIsH Forum that they have a great 
pleasure in store for them by letting Com- 
mandant of Auschwitz lie where it is found. 


Micuaet A. MusMANNO 





The Sense of Smell, by Roy Bedichek. 
Doubleday & Co. 264 pp. $3.95. 


Extensive field observations and wide re- 
search in books contribute to the authen- 
ticity and detail of The Sense of Smell, 
posthumous work of the late author of Ad- 
ventures of a Texas Naturalist. Roy Bedichek 
was a man of great gusto, hearty candor, and 
purity of heart—all qualities needed by any- 
one undertaking to write an uninhibited 
book about smells. There are many taboos, 
none of which cramps Bedichek’s presenta- 
tion. 

One of the six sections is entitled “The 
Nose of Prejudice,” with chapters headed: 
“The ‘Other’ Race Stinks,” “ ‘Racial’ 
Odors,” and “The Smell of ‘A Way of 
life.’ As Bedichek wrote, “I find that I 
have stumbled into an argument conducted 
in bad temper among otherwise mild-man- 
nered and gentlemanly folk.” 

In that argument, Bedichek kept his feet 
as usual. With good temper, he searched 
what he had read, heard, and smelled, and 
concluded that there is no evidence of racial 
odors. Individual odors, yes. “Way of life” 
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odors (e.g., of residents of Navajo hogans), 
yes. But racial odors, as distinct from the 
personal and the acquired, unproved. Cedar 
smoke or rancid butter may be a constant 
element in an Indian or Kafhir group, and all 
may smell vigorously of it. But a new bom 
baby spirited away from cedar smoke and 
rancid butter would grow up to smell of 
neither. Hardly racial. “Surely there is 
enough exacerbation of race prejudices with- 
out the nose making its probably spurious 
contribution,” Bedichek concluded. 

This is the section of “The Sense of 
Smell” most directly bearing on sociological 
matters. But the section on “Impact on the 
Emotions” also is a triumph of information 
and good taste over the dangers of a difficult 
subject. Urban filth and smog of course get 
the rough handling they require. Nor did 
Bedichek limit himself to people. His book 
covers the sense of smell in birds, dogs, in- 
sects, etc. It is altogether a comprehensive 
book on a subject as close to everyone as 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet. 


ALFRED C. AMES 
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Origins, by Eric Partridge. Macmillan 
Co. xix plus 970 pp. $16.00. 


The indefatigable and versatile British 
lexicographer, Eric Partridge, without bene- 
fit of faculty attachments is fast becoming 
a sort of Cicerone of the English language 
on all levels of usage. 

The compiler of the monumental Dic- 
tionary of Slang and Unconventional Eng- 
lish and The Dictionary of the Underworld 
can tackle mountainous projects, as well as 
diminutive ones like the matter of punctua- 
tion, but his new etymological dictionary, 
ORIGINS, though labelled “A Short Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Modern English,” 
runs into about 1000 double-column pages, 
in quarto, and is thus far the most ambitious 
of his reference works. 

Certainly Partridge cannot compare with 
the classic Skeat for basic classical scholar- 
ship, but Partridge is primarily an organizer 
of material who takes a global view of the 
elements; and, of course, with all the edi- 
tions of Skeat’s perennial sourcebook, there 
are always gaps and recent accretions to 
justify a newcomer to the etymological field, 
especially now that even Weekley’s Concise 
Etymological Dictionary (curiously enough, 
only mentioned by P.) is becoming more 
like a supplement to Skeat’s. 

Partridge, unlike Skeat, who had dealt 
with every word individually, has avoided a 
good deal of repetition by streamlining the 
work, treating most of the derivatives and 
cognates under some basic word, like “gen- 
eral,” “part,” “legend,” “legal.” Thus the 
word serves as a knob through which one 
enters a full compartment of semantic ex- 
hibits. classified and sub-classified according 
to language (Germanic, Latin, Greek), for- 
mation (simple, compound, with prefix, 
etc.), and interwoven with a good many 
observations which are tangential to lin- 
guistics. 

To save space, the author has many ordi- 
nary words which are never abbreviated, like 
“diminutive,” “separate(ly),” “usually,” “in- 
choative,” appear as “sep,” “usu,” “inch,” 
even without the period. This practice, al- 
though it is advantageous, so far as economy 
is concerned, is apt to confuse or at least 
impede the reader, inasmuch as some of the 
abbreviations happen to be words with an 
entirely different sense, e.g., inch., dim. 


$1 

This whole apparatus must have con- 
sumed a great deal of time and patience to 
work out and consistently follow—a prodi- 
gious task which only a human dynamo like 
Partridge could undertake without drawing 
it out over a decade or more. Just how much 
is gained by this arrangement is question- 
able; for the student, who infrequently 
looks up a word, would have to familiarize 
himself with a large array of abbreviations 
and symbols if he is to receive the full value 
of the notation. The continual side-tracking 
to cross-references, which he will encounter, 
too, will possibly tax his patience; and he 
might exclaim: “What price, economy!” 
Still, as an experiment, it may have been 
worthwhile. If, as a crucial test, it turns out 
that the old game is worth the candle, pub- 
lishers, despite the prohibitive costs of 
manufacture, may decide to revert to the 
less efficient methods which often produce 
greater results. 

It is not easy to compare dictionaries of 
equal size. Even though the 1910 latest 
revision of Skeat contains more pages than 
Partridge, the fine type in the latter makes 
up for this. Allowance should be made, too, 
for the space gained through the exploita- 
tion of abbreviations. Skeat quotes authors 
and adduces the context, especially in the 
case of obsolescent words. Partridge is bent 
on tightening origins, even if he has to do 
a good deal of conjecturing in a hit-or-miss 
style. He frequently can find someone who 
suggested an etymon for some word. Thus 
while Skeat is ready to write off the words 
“often” as unexplained, Partridge will men- 
tion Walshe’s attempt to trace it to Old 
Norse of (a quantity) or even connect it 
possibly with opus and opes (abundance), 
following Feist. 

On the other hand, he does not, like 
Skeat, refer to Lassen’s etymology of daugh- 
ter as a milk-maid, from the Sanskrit duh, 
to milk. It is not likely either that such a 
close relationship as daughter would be per- 
ceived only secondarily and the economic 
function primarily. 

In Origins, the semantic kinship between 
word-families which fifty years ago were 
regarded as self-sufficient and non-related is 
brought out, even if not altogether convinc- 
ingly. At least it cannot be said that Par- 
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tridge has not made an honest effort to spot 
possibilities. 

The link between “light” (of day), “day,” 
and “the sky,” on the one hand, and “god” 
on the other is a double one: semantic in 
the fact that the luminous sky (source of 
daylight) and daylight were apprehended as 
divine forces and manifestations (also a god 
is the “shining one”); phonetic in the Indo- 
European root, dei—“to shine,” “be lumi- 
nous.” 

Another sample of semantic revelation in 
Partridge is the linking of odious with odor, 
which Skeat did not apparently regard as 
cognate. It is quite possible that in a num- 
ber of cases, as in the word vacant, the com- 
piler is bringing together too many guests 
under one canopy in order to have them 
meet as blood relations; but at any rate, we 
can always exercise judgment in our selec- 
tion. 

As to the items which Partridge included 
from the newer material, it would seem that 
a lot was thrown in by chance. There we 
have Americanisms like the “‘Ku Klux Klan,” 
ethnic names like “Dane” and “Bulgar,” 
proper names like “Alexander,” child words 
like “lollypop” and slang like “ornery.” On 
what basis the selection was made no one 
can tell except that they might have been 
suggested by his various consultants. It 
strikes me that his seeing in “ornery” a cor- 
ruption of “ordinary” is semantically not 
borne out. “Ornery,” as we understand it, 
is almost the opposite of “ordinary.” It 
means “cantankerous,” “rebellious,” almost 
“perverse,” or at least “capricious.” I should 
think it is an illiterate extension of “horny” 
(cf. “moverin” for “moving”), the image 
being that of a horned animal bucking. 

When Partridge deals with out-of-the-way 
words, he is apt to paint the lily white. To 
take an instance, the Yiddish Kosher he says 
is anglicized to “Cosher.” He means prob- 
ably that it ought to be so anglicized, but 
we always see it spelled with a K. The rea- 
son is that if it were written with a C, the 
original might have been thought to begin 
with a kuph rather than with a kaph. Nor 
is Partridge right in his assertion that the 
word should properly be written Casher, 
which is the original Hebrew. Since the 
English Kosher is borrowed from the Yid- 
dish derivative, it naturally conforms with 
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the Yiddish pronunciation; but Partridge, 
like nearly all British linguists, would have 
no “truck” with Yiddish. I suspect a tinge 
of snobbery in that attitude. 

In conclusion, the new etymological dic- 
tionary is to be welcomed not only because 
of its legibility and handsome format, but 
because it is more in line with present-day 
needs. The reader can review a host of words 
almost at a glance. It is like scanning a chart 
where developments are shown, each in its 
proper place. A word like legend, e.g., re- 
quires five and a half columns to list all of 
its cognates in English and other Indo- 
European languages; and the semantic 
thread is usually discernible. If Partridge, 
occasionally, as in such instances as water 
and vacant, introduces dubious cognates, 
thus stretching the long bow, it is because 
as an ardent semanticist, he is loath to leave 
loose ends in etymology, and thus he seeks 
every possible device in tying them up, even 
if the knot is easily undone. 

Partridge’s dictionary grows on one with 
use. While it is true that pages must be re- 
peatedly turned in order to get to the root 
word, the fact remains that once we get to 
it, the linguistic panorama which unfolds 
before us as we reach that elevation is a 
semantic treat. Linguistic genealogy is. far 
more fascinating than tracing the connec- 
tions of a ramified family unless, of course, 
it happens to be your own. It was a most 
ambitious task that our British lexicographer 
and folklorist undertook; and he has ac- 
quitted himself heroically. 

A. A. Rosack 





Stories and Satires, by Sholom Alei- 
chem. Translated by Curt Leviant. Yose- 
loff. 381 pp. $6.00. 


This volume, containing nineteen stories 
and a one-act play translated for the first 
time into English, was published in com- 
memoration of Sholom Aleichem’s centen- 
nial in 1959. It should be warmly welcomed 
by the increasing number of Jews whose 
familiarity with Yiddish is inadequate or nil. 
Although these stories are not among 
Sholom Aleichem’s best writings, they can- 
not but delight the reader both for the light 
they throw on bizarre aspects of ghetto life 
and for the hilarious pointedness of their 
lambent humor. 
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The artistic stature of Sholom Aleichem 
is now solidly established the world over. 
His insight into the pulsating and hapless 
life of his fellow Jews has remained un- 
equalled in Yiddish literature; likewise un- 
matched is the bubbly and often boisterous 
humor that pervades his work. With the 
acute perceptiveness of genius he has de- 
picted the haphazardness and harassment 
characterizing Jewish life in Czarist Russia 
with the salutary smile of his comic spirit. 
His Jews emerge as pathetic simple folk 
buffeted by a harsh fate, encrusted with the 
rigid customs and habits of medieval Ortho- 
doxy, manifesting peculiar foibles and quaint 
mannerisms — quasi-educated, luckless, gar- 
tulous ne’er-do-wells who are as artistically 
alive as any fictional creations in all litera- 
ture. 

The stories in this volume deal with his 
famous Kaserilevke Jews in their first efforts 
to adjust their medieval mores to contempo- 
tary developments. Sholom Aleichem delin- 
eates them with an irony that both mocks 
and endears. What fun he has describing 
their absurd factional rivalries in social and 
cultural activities! How he enjoys satirizing 
the efforts of the newly rich and near-rich to 
disport themselves in their summer cottages! 


Most of Sholom Aleichem’s stories are 
monologues: his characters talk to him with 
an insistent intimacy about their personal 
problems, about civic affairs, about their 
daily experiences; like the Ancient Mariner 
they feel impelled to tell their tales—and he 
reports them in the authentic folkspeech of 
the shtetl Jew. In “Three Calendars” the 
narrator is an undercover peddler of French 
smutty postcards. Ashamed of his wares, he 
blames General Tolmashev’s anti-Semitism 
for his inability to sell Yiddish books in- 
stead. Years back, he avers, when he was 
still selling Yiddish books, he one year had 
three Yiddish calendars left after Rosh 
Hashana. Finding no Jewish buyers, he 
managed to hoodwink the general into buy- 
ing one, then forced a sale upon the unsus- 
pecting Mrs. Tolmashev, and finally talked 
the general’s orderly into buying the third 
calendar — thereby making a vicious anti- 
Semite out of the defrauded general. In 
“75,000” another narrator tells an involved 
and ludicrous story about a lottery ticket. 
As the story unfolds we learn that the 
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ticket originally belonged to a village priest. 
He had given it to the narrator’s brother for 
safekeeping, and the latter loaned it to the 
narrator, who immediately pawned it to get 
badly needed cash. When the ticket pre- 
sumably won the large prize, the priest, the 
two brothers, and the pawnbroker—all claim 
ownership. After much legal sparring and 
haggling the four agree to share the money 
—only to discover that the number on the 
ticket was 2289 while the winning number 
was 2298! 

Curt Leviant, the translator, has suc- 
ceeded remarkably in transmuting Sholom 
Aleichem’s unique folk Yiddish into idio- 
matic and racy English. Yet although he has 
avoided the wooden literalness of other 
translators he has used a colloquialism that 
unfortunately lapses into slang. One cannot 
help being jarred by passages like “the affair 
cost him an arm and a leg,” “hungry as all 
get out,” “it’s no skin off my back.” The 
artistry of Sholom Aleichem’s style is that 
it conveys the authentic daily speech of the 
folk Jew without resorting to vulgar expres- 
sions not in keeping with his characters. ‘To 
present him in American patois is hardly 
doing him justice. 

Cares A. Mapison 
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Pictorial History of Israel, by Jacob A. 
Rubin and Meyer Barkai. Yoseloff. 320 
pp. $7.50. 

Israel in Its Glory. Doubleday. Unpagi- 
nated. $10.00. 

Israel. Photos by Izis. Orion Press, dis- 
— by Crown Publishers. 164 pp. 

7.50. 

Israel, Staat der Hoffnung. Text (90 pp.) 

By Kurt Schubert. Photographs by Rolf 


Vogel. Schwabenverlag, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 


Books are merchandise, written, illus- 
trated, edited, and published with the inten- 
tion of making money. But this quite legiti- 
mate intention is, or should be, only one of 
several reasons for putting out books. Every- 
one participating in the production of a 
book should, and in the majority of cases 
does, bear in mind the volume’s function as 
an instrument of wisdom and joy. In Jewish 
life, occasions of great celebration—for in- 
stance, the tercentenary of American Jewry, 
or the tenth anniversary of Israel—are too 
often exploited for the making of books 
created with so little care, so little concern 
for everlasting beauty that the discriminat- 
ing reader must sigh: another commercial 
job! 

The Pictorial History of Israel provokes 
just this response. Its text begins very poeti- 
cally with a quotation from Genesis, but 
through several hundred pages, in trying to 
sum up in a paragraph or two a large num- 
ber of important subjects, it loses vigor and 
freshness, and, noticeably fatigued, falls 
back upon dry statistics or dull listing of 
more or less memorable names. 

There are no fewer than six hundred pic- 
tures, and some of them are excellent. But 
the offset printing process reduces clearness 
in the large pictures and makes the small 
ones (often not much larger than postage 
stamps) lose practically all significance and 
esthetic value. Had the editors sacrificed 
“completeness” to stronger artistic merits 
they would have made a more rewarding 
book. A number of insipid pictures of mili- 
tary or civilian leaders could have been 
omitted. “Infant Care,” or “Sailing on Lake 
Kinnereth” have been photographed in a 
manner that there is nothing significantly 
“Israeli” to be seen. Some of the tiny pic- 
tures of Israeli soldiers in action could as 
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well be the photos of British or American 
warriors. 

There are, on the other hand, quite a few 
very dramatic pictures, some of them verita- 
ble works of photographic art that deserve 
a better fate than being buried in a mass of 
third-rate material. I refer here to “Mother 
weeps at the grave of her son who fell during 
the War of Liberation”; “A Hassid and his 
wife return from Mount Zion”; “The young- 
est son of a Bukharian family recites the 
Four Questions”; “The Mea Shearim Sec- 
tion”; “Woman from Aden smoking the 
narghila”; “The Menorah fascinates immi- 
grant children”; “Blind children study the 
sculpture of Moses” by Mestrovic—just to 
mention a few. 

Israel in its Glory is a far more satisfac- 
tory book. It would have deserved a much 
more exciting introduction than the brief 
preface by Premier Ben-Gurion, with its 
matter-of-fact data on agricultural achieve- 
ments, industrial investments, electricity, 
and the merchant marine. Why have Israel’s 
good poets and brilliant essayists never been 
approached to write enthusiastic (or even 
critical) appraisals of their land to replace 
the more or less pedestrian prose furnished 
by publicity agents or political leaders? 

Many of the pictures are sufficiently large 
(842” x 1142”) to provide sensual pleasure 
in addition to documentation. Wisely, the 
country’s improvements are often shown on 
facing pages (“Lake Huleh as it was” and 
“Lake Huleh in the course of drainage”); 
in the same manner, historical parallels are 
sometimes indicated (the ruins of an an- 
cient building, and opposite, the facade of 
a new medical center) . Similarity in patterns 
is frequently exploited (a cave tomb in the 
necropolis at Beit Shearim is paired with a 
modern tunnel in Galilee). 

The editor’s eye for the essential and dra- 
matically moving is exemplified in the selec- 
tion of pictures like “First glimpse of the 
Homeland” (a young boy and an elderly 
woman, presumably his mother, looking out 
of the porthole of a ship), “Immigrant 
children starting school,” “Anti-polio vacci- 
nation,” “At midnight in the artists’ club,” 
“The President and the Citizen,” “Studying 
the daily page of Talmud,” and many others. 
The color reproductions, however, are quite 
bad (fortunately, they are not numerous). 
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Their color is either exaggerated and garish 
or entirely distorted. This is particularly de- 
plorable because some of the most stunning 
compositions (“Independence Day” and 
“Oil Storage Tank”) have been presented 
in this dificult medium. 

Undoubtedly, the best of the four vol- 
umes is Israel, with photos by Izis, a Lithu- 
anian now living in France and a regular 
contributor to Paris-Match. All but two or 
three photographs are in black and white, 
and not a single item is inferior in quality. 
Whereas the previous volumes are com- 
prised of work by several photographers, 
here one personality, namely Izis, speaks to 
us through a multitude of pictures that all 
have one common denominator: a focus on 
life. Even inanimate nature (driftwood on 
the banks of the Dead Sea, or King Solo- 
mon’s Pillars) is seen by the ingenious Izis 
from such an angle or in such a light that 
it assumes uncanny life qualities. On the 
whole, he prefers to show landscapes only 
when they are filled with men, women or 
children going about their task of rebuilding 
the land. The emphasis is on character, from 
the small Bedouin girl carrying her baby 
brother, to the sausage vendor in Tel Aviv, 
and from the nudnick who is telling a joke 
on the sea promenade, to the uniformed girl 
of the Young Pioneer’s Army who, gun 
ready for action, crosses the stony desert 
near Massadah. 

In his short preface, André Malraux has 
strung together a number of aphorisms like 
“martyred nations are nations of victims for 
longer than they are nations of martyrs,” or 
“a retreat from God was needed before the 
hero could at last confront Religion.” Mal- 
raux’ enthusiasm for Israel, and for the pic- 
tures in the book, is sincere, but the effort 
to encompass Jewish history, past, present 
and even future, within four or five pages 
is strained and artificial. Outstanding, how- 
ever, are the selections from great literature 
on the pages opposite the pictures. Some of 
the excerpts are brief essays, others are short 
poems, or pithy epigrams. The bulk is pro- 
vided by Jewish literature, from the Biblical 
era to such modern poets as Shlonsky and 
Nathan Alterman. Non-Jews are quoted, 
too, among them Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
who was an ardent admirer of the institu- 
tions originated by Moses: “Five thousand 
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years have neither destroyed nor even altered 
them and they survive today in all their 
vigor although the nation itself has passed 
away.” 

Whether the Mosaic law lives unaltered, 
with the vigor of the past, is a moot ques- 
tion. But the pictures in this book are a 
living demonstration that the Jewish nation 
has not passed away. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
first book on “Israel, Commonwealth of 
Hope” to be published in Germany. The 
lengthy introduction was written by Profes- 
sor Kurt Schubert, who teaches at the Ori- 
ental Institute of the University of Vienna, 
and has often demonstrated his profound 
interest in Jews and Jewish affairs. Aware of 
the lack of an easily accessible German vol- 
ume on Zionism, Dr. Schubert has sketched 
the history of Zionism from the dispersal 
of the Jewish people up to the era of 
Theodor Herzl, and he has also given an 
enthusiastically written but absolutely un- 
biased survey of the developments that led 
from the Balfour Declaration to the foun- 
dation of the State of Israel. Dr. Schubert 
also appears to be well informed about the 
present conditions in Israel. He has sup- 
plied captions for the pictorial part, often 
resorting to the Hebrew Bible, the Talmud, 
and the writings of such sages as Yehuda 
Halevi and Maimonides. Rolf Vogel’s pho- 
tographs are technically perfect; while they 
encompass all aspects of Israel, emphasis is 
put on work and workmanship. 

ALFRED WERNER 





Collectivization of Agriculture in East- 
ern Europe, Irwin T. Sanders, Editor. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. 214 pp. $5.00. 


In 1955, the Ford Foundation financed a 
Conference on Collectivization of Agricul- 
ture in Eastern Europe at the University of 
Kentucky. The reviewed book presents the 
proceedings of this conference. In the first 
three chapters, the general setting is estab- 
lished. 

First, Professor E. O. Kraehe, an eminent 
specialist in 19th century German history, 
shows how Eastern Europe fits into World 
Affairs. 

Second, Dr. I. T. Sanders, the editor of 
this volume and Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Kentucky, analyzes three 
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major attributes that distinguish a peasant 
society from a modern American farm com- 
munity (soil rootedness, family centeredness, 
village orientation). This discussion is sup- 
plemented by an excellent appendix on 
Peasantism by Professor R. E. Wakeley, a 
sociologist from Iowa State College. On one 
single page Wakeley enumerates some of 
the “mysterious” intangibles that mold a 
peasant’s overall attitude. 

Third, Philip E. Mosely, Council on For- 
eign Relations, explains how collectivization 
of agriculture fits into the over-all strategy 
of Communism. 

Chapters four through seven contain spe- 
cific reviews of farm collectivization in indi- 
vidual countries: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania. All of them were written by promi- 
nent area specialists. 

As a student of Judaica, I find the contri- 
butions of Professor Kraehe and Dr. Mosely 
the most stimulating. Kraehe presents many 
interesting facts not generally known. For 
instance, here is shown the connection be- 
tween the opening of our Great Plains to 
agriculture and anti-Semitism in Hungary. 

Traditionally, most of the land was in the hands 
of big holders who constituted prior to the First 
World War the dominant political class. . . . The 
life of vast numbers of peasants was extremely poor. 
. . . Nor did even the great landlord always prosper. 
During the 19th century they, like their fellows 
elsewhere in Europe (the Junkers in Germany and 
aristocrats in Russia), felt the impact of competition 
from the vast grain production in America. Many 
estates failed or were sold to even greater holders 
(called the magnates in Hungary) or to banks. The 
former owners as a rule then moved to the cities, 
where they entered business and the professions of 
the government bureaucracies, imparting to those 
institutions a certain conservative, aristocratic out- 
look different from the bourgeois outlook of Western 
Europe. They also helped create intense anti-Semi- 
tism in Eastern Europe, since they found these 
occupations largely in the hands of the Jews. 


To put it somewhat differently, through 
the entire Middle Ages, Jews were confined 
to trade and finance. For them emancipa- 
tion, that followed the French Revolution, 
opened the professional fields. This is why 
much of the entrepreneurship and capital 
necessary to get industrialization rolling 
came from Jews. In essence, then, Jews 
helped to trigger off the slow and reluctant 
metamorphosis of East European countries 
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from feudalism to modern Western capital- 
ism. 

Yet, as fate often has it, Jews figured 
prominently in the anti-capitalistic camp as 
well. Thus, Mosely points out, neither Marx 
nor the Mensheviks in Russia thought of 
collectivization of agriculture as a necessary 
means for carrying out the revolution. In 
fact, Marx was sure that only highly indus- 
trialized countries, such as Germany and 
England, would be the first ones to go Com- 
munist. The Bolsheviks disagreed. Lenin’s 
position, unlike that of Marx, was that in 
areas lacking a large industrial proletariat, 
the peasantry could well serve as the basis 
for a mass revolutionary movement. This 
doctrine has led the Communists to attach 
utmost importance to agrarian areas. 

Jewish intellectuals helped to formulate 
the farm policies in the agrarian countries 
of Poland (Hilary Minc and Jakub Berman), 
Hungary (Matyas Rakosi), Yugoslavia 
(Mosha Pijade), and similarly, in industrial- 
ized Czechoslovakia. When, in 1950, after 
five years of hedging, the Communists were 
ready to announce their new program of 
farm collectivization, it was Rudolf Slansky 
(Salzman), the former Secretary General of 
the Czechoslovak Communist party—hanged 
after the Anti-Zionist Prague trials in 1951— 
who was chosen to break the bad news. 

The impression created by the core of the 
book (Chapters 4 through 7), which con- 
tains discussions on collectivization of agri- 
culture in individual countries, is that the 
Communist economic system is impractical 
and against human nature. It must therefore 
eventually collapse of its own weight. By the 
same token, it is implied that the free world 
is bound to win, because it is on the side 
of “right and justice.” 

These are dangerously unrealistic notions. 
The ancient Athenians no doubt considered 
themselves the embodiment of righteous- 
ness. Yet, they were licked by Sparta’s he- 
gemony and later by Rome. And the 
Romans, in turn, were overrun by the north- 
ern barbarians. Let’s face it, morality and 
truth put us at a severe disadvantage against 
an opponent who believes that the ends 
justify the means. 

With one or two minor exceptions, the 
writers ignore the fact that, as far as build- 
ing up military and economic strength goes, 
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the Communists have made their system 
work only to well. We would not today be 
faced with such a formidable danger, if 
Soviet rulers had not found ways of modify- 
ing their original naive ideas about indus- 
trialization. The many variations of the 
collectivization scheme, as presented in the 
book, testify to a considerable degree of 
flexibility in agricultural policies as well. 

In summary, then, this little volume con- 
tains much interesting information, but its 
general drift is hopelessly pre-Sputnik. That’s 
a pity for a book published in 1958. 

FRANK MEISSNER 





The Autobiography of the West, by 
Oscar Lewis. Henry Holt and Company. 
310 pp. $5.00. 


This book, state the publishers, contains 
the “Personal Narratives of the Discovery 
and Settlement of the American West,” 
compiled and annotated by Oscar Lewis, 
the successful author of fourteen journal- 
istic histories of the West. It seems entirely 
appropriate—with the plethora of books on 
the West—that a volume be put together 
showing the history of the region or a part 
of it from the works of its actors. One won- 
ders why such a book was so late-a-coming 
from the standpoint of the booksellers. 

There have been, as every student of the 
West knows, numerous articles which util- 
ized the same technique, on much more 
narrow sectors, and there have been no end 
of books devoted almost exclusively to the 
collections of writings of a given place and 
period by those who participated in its his- 
tory-making. (For instance, a very excellent, 
though hardly-known, book is The Elephant 
As They Saw It, which the California Jour- 
nal of Mines and Geology published as a 
128-page book supplement some ten years 
ago, and which is far, far superior to Lewis’ 
section on the Mother Lode.) 

What Lewis has done is to act as a sort 
of moderator for a panel discussion, a mas- 
ter of ceremonies for a group of hastily put- 
together acts, and a narrator providing a 
continuum for the Western drama, giving 
it a time, activity, and sectional sequence. 
Sometimes one wonders what precise role 
he is playing. 

Through the pages appear the Conquis- 
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tadores straining their eyes for the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, Drake’s galleon, trail-blaz- 
ers and trappers, Spanish Dons and Mexican 
generals, Indians and Indian fighters, emi- 
grants on the California and Oregon trails, 
the Argonauts, the turbulent gold camps, 
cowboys and stock drovers, the pony express, 
side-wheelers, stage-coaches, and the iron 
horse. We are treated to excerpts from al- 
most one hundred writers and sources. 
Through them emerge the people and voices 
of the Old West: indigenous and peregrine, 
querulous and gay, heroic and invidious, 
tenuous and deep with rune, surd and oro- 
tund, comatose and laconic. 

Because the book is only 300 pages of 
selections and annotation, much of value, 
color, and insight has been omitted, and 
what we do get are Penny Arcade flashes of 
gesticulation which come abruptly to a halt 
just when our interest is being aroused. A 
book four times as long would be required 
to present even adequately in outline form 
a justification for the ambitious and gran- 
diose title: The Autobiography of the West. 

As suggested, the “Autobiography” is a 
scintillating teaser for those who do not 
know the West but want to riffle through 
some pages of it. It is obviously not for the 
scholar or well-read amateur—and even for 
the casual reader, its index ought to have 
been enlarged to include the names of all 
persons and places mentioned. There are no 
illustrations in the book—a grievance, in- 
deed, for Western journals were rich with 
illustrative materials, and some contempo- 
rary art, however contorted with dissimula- 
tion, would enliven the text. 

For myself, at least, the omissions create 
uncomfortable gaps. There is no glimpse of 
Sacajawea, next to Lewis and Clark the best 
known member of the expedition; we have 
only a flimsy introduction to Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, Chief Factor of the Columbia 
District for the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the legendary “White Eagle.” We are 
hurriedly whizzed past the fabulous gate 
crasher of history, General W. B. Ide, and 
Ewing Young, the lofty Mountain Man, 
upon whose grave were dropped the seeds 
of a Territory. He is named only as the com- 
panion of a scribe. Lola Montez, Lotta 
Crabtree, Alonzo Delano, Judge Field, Hank 
Monks, The Chapmans and Snowshoe 
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Thompson are a few of the dozens of vital 
persons shut out. There is no word of 
George McKnight’s important discovery of 
gold quartz at Boston Ravine, nor is there 
any description of life in the important 
Grass Valley-Nevada City Region. We do 
not hear of George Washington Bush, the 
Negro frontiersman, who was a giant in the 
settling of Washington, nor of any of the 
famed Indian chiefs—Young Joseph, Look- 
ing Glass, Steptoe, and Modoc Jack, among 
others. 

Lewis seems almost painfully at sea when 
he turns to the Northwest. (In the Fore- 
word his gratitude is limited to California 
libraries and historical institutions, none of 
which are strong on the Northwest. To an 
area embracing Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho he devotes only thirty-three 
pages. The events he has shunned, or of 
which he may be unaware, are too numerous 
to mention; suffice it to say there is nothing 
from the mouth or pen of John Ledyard, 
David Thompson, David Stuart, Wilson 
Hunt Price, Captain Bonneville, Hall J. 
Kelley, Nathaniel Wyeth, Jason Lee, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Marcus Whitman, H. H. 
Spalding, John Mullan, Ben Holloday, and 
Joe Meek to name but a few of the vital 
and unique missing persons. 

Incidentally, the action flavor of the book 
would have been heightened by a generous 
portion of the diary of P. L. Edwards, de- 
scribing in gripping manner the first long 
cattle drive in the United States—from San 
Jose to the Willamette Valley; the journal 
of Idaho gold discoverer, E. B. Pierce, would 
have provided additional color. 

For those who want an introduction to 
the most colorful region of America, The 
Autobiography of the West will suffice as 
well as any. Its merit lies in whetting the 
appetite for broader and deeper reading. 


Ratpy FrrEDMAN 





A Skeptical Psychoanalyst, by Kenneth 
Mark Colby. Ronald Press. 145 pp. $3.75. 


There is a story about a couple of psycho- 
analysts who, as they emerged together from 
the elevator at the close of the day’s work, 
were greeted by the secretary of a colleague 
with the words, “Good evening.” Where- 
upon the younger turned to the older ana- 
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lyst and said, “I wonder what she meant by 
that?” 

The younger analyst in the story may well 
have been a student of Dr. Colby, for Dr. 
Colby is all for questioning, inquiry, exami- 
nation, and reflection in psychoanalysis. If 
there is one body of theory and practice that 
stands more in need of the skeptical ap- 
proach than psychoanalysis, it would be of 
interest to hear of it. For the assumptions 
made and the practices followed, psycho- 
analysis has perhaps less experimental sup- 
port than any other body of knowledge 
claiming scientific respectability. The rigid- 
ity with which many analysts adhere to 
orthodox doctrine bears significant testi- 
mony to that fact. As has been more than 
once observed, the unquestioning commit- 
ment of analysts to their particular ortho- 
doxy resembles nothing so much as the state 
of mind of the religious bigot, and nothing 
so little as that of the scientific attitude of 
mind. 

There are signs that from within the tem- 
ple of psychoanalysis itself the need for a 
scientific approach to the problems of psy- 
choanalysis is beginning to make itself felt. 
Profane criticisms, that is to say, from out- 
side the temple of psychoanalysis itself, have 
been numerous. It is seldom that they have 
come from psychoanalysts themselves. Pre- 
sumably, after his own training analysis, the 
analyst tends to exhibit all the symptoms of 
the religious convert; and in any event is so 
busy looking at what other people are doing 
that he does not have time to take a look 
at what he himself is doing. It may not be 
fair to describe this as an occupational dis- 
ability, but it has always seemed to me that, 
on the whole, psychoanalysts have been ex- 
tremely loath to question their own first 
principles—not to mention the lesser ones. 

In the present small and readable volume 
the author is bent on correcting this situa- 
tion. With tact, charm, and friendliness Dr. 
Colby leads the reader toward an under- 
standing of the scientific approach to any 
body of data. As he points out, most psycho- 
analysts have the character structure of prac- 
titioners rather than investigators. Among 
these an idea is measured in terms of 
whether Freud thought of it, which makes 
it legitimate; or whether he didn’t, which 
makes it unwarranted. But, writes Dr. Colby, 
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“Great men do not give us final or definite 
answers to questions. A hundred years from 
now a psychoanalyst will have in his reper- 
tory of useful knowledge a few of the things 
Freud observed. The rest will not have with- 
stood the test of accumulated knowledge.” 

In the five essays that make up this book, 
Dr. Colby not only helps to clarify what 
exactly it is that psychoanalysts need to do 
to bring their subject more closely into line 
as a scientific discipline with the other 
sciences, but he also provides a number of 
practical illustrations. Among these “The 
Logic of Analyzing” and “Sex Differences 
in Dreams” are the most interesting. The 
potential reader is advised to do Dr. Colby 
the service of altogether omitting a reading 
of “Why Newton Hated Apples.” If this is 
a spoof, it doesn’t come off; and if it isn’t, 
it hardly belongs in a serious book. Alto- 
gether, this is a book which the general 
reader as well as the psychoanalytic one will 
enjoy. 

AsHLeEY Montacu 





Independent Man: The Life of Senator 
James Couzens, by Harry Barnard. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 376 pp. $5.95. 


This is a creative study of a free spirit, in 
subject and treatment, altogether worthy of 
Harry Barnard, the author of the best life 
of that earlier political archangel, John Peter 
Altgeld. James Couzens, like Altgeld, was 
foreign-born. This meant that neither could 
ever aspire to the presidency, which either 
might otherwise have reached. They both 
rose from poverty to wealth. They did not 
hesitate to attack the mighty. Both were 
mavericks, and neither courted popularity. 
The resemblances do not end here, albeit 
the differences were many. Barnard has man- 
aged to write a different sort of book about 
each, and yet each serves to bring back to 
public attention and to revivify a largely 
forgotten political character who, deservedly, 
loomed large one day and, undeservedly, 
was almost forgotten the next day. In each 
instance the creative evocation is not only a 
very fine literary achievement, but a great 
public service as well. 

Who is this James Couzens thus brought 
back to life by Barnard twenty-two years 
after his untimely death? It is, unfortu- 
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nately, necessary to ask and answer that 
stark question today, when wars and the 
threats of wars and turmoil in general, not 
to mention the other countless changes and 
chances of political life, have brought forth 
and removed so many characters of such 
varied lineaments. He was the early asso- 
ciate of Henry Ford, who, as much as Ford 
himself, developed the low-priced automo- 
bile through the assembly-line production 
system. He, more than Ford, was responsible 
for the fabulous institution of a $5.00-a-day- 
minimum-wage system when that was an 
unbelievably high price to pay for unskilled 
labor. When Ford began to mouth what 
Congress regarded as dangerous nonsense, 
Couzens threw up his association with Ford 
and entered into new phases of usefulness— 
as commissioner of police, then mayor of 
Detroit, as United States senator, as philan- 
thropist, as foe of special privilege, as advo- 
cate of social justice. A Republican, he was 
more like old Bob LaFollette than Calvin 
Coolidge. He fought the die-hards in his 
party, the Andrew Mellons and the others 
who thought that political control was the 
birthright of the wealthy. Shortly before his 
death in 1936, he supported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for re-election. He was certainly 
more of a New Dealer than anything else. 
As Barnard shows, he was in many respects 
a forerunner of those who brought about 
the political revolution ushered in as an 
aftermath of the great crash of 1929 and the 
ensuing depression. 

It is abundantly clear from Barnard’s text 
that Couzens was an inspiring example of 
the political and personal courage needed in 
an age of excessive conformity. So many 
men in public life are content to worship 
safely the things that are, lest the new gods 
topple the indolently held beliefs of a fet- 
tered past. They run from anything that 
smacks of experimentation, individuality, 
freedom. Couzens was a curmudgeon out- 
wardly, a warm man inwardly, a bold thinker 
and independent grappler, and a_ battler 
always. Barnard makes him live with a sort 
of spare economy of words. There is little 
that is effusive in this book, no more than 
there was in Couzens. Here is a book to be 
read and remembered; it is Scripture for 
those who would build a warm-hearted and 


strong nation. ELMER GERTZ 
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To Moscow—and Beyond. A reporter's 
narrative, by Harrison E. Salisbury. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 301 pp. 
$4.95. 


Harrison E. Salisbury, long time Russian 
correspondent for the New York Times and 
the United Press, author, Pulitzer prize 
winner, here comes through again with a 
substantial contribution on the baffling 
theme of trying to understand the riddle 
that is the contemporary Soviet Union. 

Salisbury returned to Russia after an en- 
forced absence of five years because his press 
reports had displeased the communist cen- 
sors and the Soviet foreign office. It was 
Russian “Number 2 man,” Anastas Mikoyan, 
whose intervention made the journalist’s 
return possible. 

The changes that this reporter found cen- 
tered chiefly in relaxation of conditions sub- 
sequent to Stalin’s death and assumption of 
power by Khrushchev. He found Russia 
much less of a police state than it was under 
the brutal Georgian. This transformation, 
however, is not as yet apparent in an inde- 
pendent unshackled press, for instance, nor 


in the writing or distribution of books that 
would challenge state authority or freely 
criticize Russian institutions. Rather it 
emerges in the generally felt freedom from 
fear in being summarily snatched during 
the day or at night from one’s offices or 
homes, without warrant or charge, and car- 
ried off to jail. 

Salisbury is convinced that the new deal 
inaugurated by Khrushchev—to afford his 
fellow citizens a sense of security in their 
persons—stems less from his condemnation 
of restrictions under Stalin’s regime but 
rather from his own innate respect for lib- 
eral and equalitarian principles. ‘This, despite 
the new Red dictator’s reiteration of com- 
munist dogma. 

Throughout, Salisbury encountered abys- 
mal ignorance of the Russian people about 
America, its life, history, and goals. Russia’s 
chief vehicles of public opinion continue to 
reflect the ruling clique’s suspicions of our 
global intentions particularly as these con- 
cern Russia. The Soviet periodicals misin- 
terpret or falsify much that concerns the 
United States. Salisbury is of the opinion 
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that Khrushchev and Russia’s high brass 
visits to America helped dispel, considerably, 
distrust of our regard and intentions toward 
their land. 


Nowhere did this correspondent find the 
slightest indication or evidence—from the 
man on the street, friends, or casual ac- 
quaintances—that Russia wanted anything 
but peace—immediate, permanent and com- 
plete. Russia, the author states, is concerned 
with housing, the need for more consumer’s 
goods, and above all, education. The Rus- 
sians, the author reports, are in the main 
satisfied with the communist regime and 
help sustain it in Russia. The Soviet Union 
is making tremendous progress in much that 
affects the consumer but, of course, how 
much of the State’s income is diverted for 
military needs is a matter of conjecture only. 

Whatever Russia’s attitude is toward its 
minorities—and there are dozens of these 
within its borders—the Jew fares badly in 
Bolshevik Eden. There is discrimination 
against the Jew in employment—in colleges, 
in universities, in military circles and there 
is absolute inequality in opportunities avail- 
able to others for advancement. There are 
no Yiddish or Hebrew periodicals or books 
and no printing presses for the publication 
and manufacture of same. More than once 
during Stalin’s bestial era Jewish writers and 
journalists were murdered on his orders. The 
practice of Jewish religion is barely tolerated 
and that on a small scale. The author states: 

To be sure, Khrushchev’s Russia is not Stalin’s 
Russia; and anti-Semitic manifestations are not what 
they were under the old Generalissimo. But the 
virus as I could see was still there, ugly and persist- 
ent, forever coming up to the surface. Kill the Jews 
and Save Russia! The old anti-Semitic cry of the 
Czarist pogroms had not been forgotten. I had 
heard it muttered on the street and I expected that 
I would hear it again. 

Khrushchev has been at the helm but five 
or six years but already his leadership has 
made itself felt not only in Russia but 
abroad as well. While Salisbury devoted 
considerable space to his background—coal 
miner, shepherd, factory worker, soldier, 
there is little in the book that reveals 
Khrushchev’s part in Stalin’s administration. 
Khrushchev it seems was an active and in- 
dustrious cog in communist machinery but 
never an intimate of the Georgian master. 
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The author traveled to Siberia and be- 
yond, to Mongolia. His description of these 
regions makes for fascinating reading and 
Russia’s efforts for developing the Far 
North’s resources and territories are proceed- 
ing on a scale that defies comparison. It 
would seem that as if the Soviet Union is 
bent on creating and recreating in the image 
of European Russia another part of itself 
even more imposing than the original. 


The subject of outer Mongolia that Salis- 
bury visited is probably the most important 
one in this uniformly thrilling volume. 
Mongolia, a vast territory of but a million 
inhabitants, mainly nomadic in character 
and primitive in its institutions, is wooed 
by both Russia and China. Both are lavish 
in expenditures to help its development 
and build its economy. No altruism or dis- 
semination of communistic tenets impel 
their affection, rather it’s their concer 
with the shape of tomorrow. Salisbury 
makes it clear that China’s development 
and growth in strength, economic and mil- 
itary, please the Soviets but little. There 
may be perennial protestations of solidar- 
ity and demonstrations of comradely en- 
thusiasm but Russia, it seems, is unhappy 
with the prospect of further Chinese prog- 
ress. China already outnumbers Russia in 
population at a ratio of 3 to 1 (there are 
today 700 million Chinese to about 230 
million Russians). China, practically un- 
aided, is making tremendous strides in its 
economy. She would be “guardian and pro- 
tector’ of Asia, India and Africa. All that 
today may seem a remote and a nebulous 
prospect. But, the Russian communists are 
realists and always security minded. Outer 
Mongolia is in a sense, a testing ground for 
the indoctrination of communist ideas upon 
a primitive people and, incidentally, estab- 
lish a trusteeship either of Moscow or Pe- 
king vintage. 

Salisbury’s is a most satisfying book. It 
should be read for a better understanding 
of the Soviet Union and its aims, for a 
fuller appreciation of the character, strength 
and the philosophy of its rulers but above 
all, for the insight that it affords into an 
examination of forces that make for or 
against peace on earth in our day. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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Old Jerusalem in Siege and in Battle 
(Yerushalayim Ha-Atika Ba-Matzor Ve- 
Bekrav), by Aaron Liron. Ma-arahoth 
Israel Army, Publishers. 464 pp. 38 photo- 
graphs and drawing. 5% Israeli pounds. 


Amidst the joy and sometimes orgiastic 
celebrations commemorating the victories of 
Israel’s War of Independence ten years ago, 
a fateful anniversary passed by unmarked 
and unnoticed by most people. On May 28, 
1948, the Old City of Jerusalem surrendered 
to the Arab Legion after more than five 
months of uninterrupted siege and a glori- 
ous combat against unprecedented odds, 
unknown even on all other difficult battle- 
fronts of Israel’s War of Independence. 
Aaron Liron (Altschuler) was one of the 
Israeli commanders in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, and his book is the first authentic 
account of the tragic debacle which left the 
site of the Temple and the Holy of Holies 
in Arab hands. 

The book is objective and calm and 
makes no attempt to pin the blame on any- 
body. Yet these are precisely the qualities 
which make it as gripping and _ tension- 
packed as if it were a cloak-and-dagger 
thriller. For the sake of all Jews who won- 
der why the Holy City’s holiest part was 
allowed to fall into the enemy’s lap, the 
author lists the following factors which 
contributed to Israel’s defeat on this sector 
of the battlefront: 

1. The population of the Old City’s 
Jewish Quarter was not united in its pa- 
triotic fervor. Indeed, in many cases there 
was none of the patriotism and battle spirit 
which marked the population of the be 
sieged New Jerusalem. 

2. Various religious sects, like the Natorei 
Karta, were vehemently opposed to Zionism 
and to any idea of Jewish national independ- 
ence in Palestine. They refused to defend 
the Old City and conducted treasonable 
surrender negotiations with enemy com- 
manders. 

3. The defenders were few, without uni- 
fied command or sufficient arms and ammu- 
nition, and without any reinforcements or 
supplies. 

4. New Jerusalem was itself cut off and 
besieged and its situation was critical during 
most of the hostilities. But Old Jerusalem 
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was a siege within a siege, and it had neither 
water nor food to resist the envelopment. 

5. Successive break-through attempts 
from New Jerusalem to the Old City failed 
for a variety of reasons: Intervention of Brit- 
ish forces, mistakes of Israeli commanders, 
lack of support weapons, faulty timing, lack 
of information concerning the enemy’s bat- 
tle order, and lack of co-ordination. 

But in spite of everything, Old Jerusalem 
could have been saved but for three unfore- 
seen factors: (1) There was the decision of 
the Supreme Israeli Command that Old 
Jerusalem was of only spiritual value to Is- 
rael, but of no tactical or strategic value. In 
fact, it was then ruled that militarily, Old 
Jerusalem was a liability rather than an 
asset. (2) The fall of Israeli settlements 
north and south of Jerusalem (Naveh 
Yaacov, Atarroth, Gush Etzion) opened the 
way for a three-pronged attack by huge Arab 
Legion forces which enveloped Jerusalem 
from all directions. But for the arrival of 
heavy Arab Legion artillery, which blasted 
the Old City’s Jewish Quarter at point-blank 
range, the Old City would never have sur- 
rendered. (3) There was the unexpected 
turn of events on all other battlefronts 
which were being overrun by Arab armored 
forces. With Tel-Aviv and Haifa threatened 
directly, and the very existence of the weck- 
old Jewish State being at stake, there were 
no reinforcements to be spared for the Old 
City; nor was this sector regarded as a vital 
battle area. 

Still, Mr. Liron reveals (for the first time) 
that plans were in hand to relieve the Old 
City from the equally embattled New Jeru- 
salem. The gallant defenders, who were re- 
duced to a battle-shocked and fatigued 
group of walking wounded with only one 
working the machine-guns, were asked to 
hold out for at least forty-eight additional 
hours. This they were ready to do, at the 
price of suicidal sacrifice in combat, but 
their determination to resist was sapped and 
undermined by Natorei Karta, who organ- 
ized a mutiny and a demonstration, pushing 
their women and children, aged rabbis, and 
infirm Hassidim into the Israeli positions 
and barricades, and declaring that they did 
not want their children to die in the final 
holocaust of disaster. These demonstrations 
and unauthorized negotiations of Natorei 
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Karta leaders with Colonel Abdullahe-Tal of 
the Arab Legion forced the local Israeli 
command to cease the unequal struggle. 
The Israeli soldiers had a choice of mowing 
down the Jewish women and children, who 
started tearing down their barricades, or 
saving the civil population by surrendering. 
They chose the latter course, although one 
cannot help wondering, after reading Mr. 
Liron’s book, whether this was the right 
thing to do. 

In any case, Old Jerusalem in Siege and 
in Battle is a truly historical document 
which should not be missing from any li- 
brary or historian’s bookshelf. 

Leo HEIMAN 





The Historical Background of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, by Cecil Roth. Philosophical 
Library. 187 pp. $4.75. 


If the importance of a specific manuscript 
discovery is to be judged solely by the 
amount of published literature that ema- 
nates therefrom, then the Dead Sea Scrolls 
certainly constitute one of the most impor- 
tant manuscript discoveries of all time. 
Thousands of articles and books have al- 
ready appeared on various aspects of the 
Scrolls, and it seems that each year the 
output increases. These works vary from 
scholarly and technical textual studies to 
popularly written, sensationalized, and often 
distorted accounts of the discovery and 
meaning of the Scrolls. The Historical Back- 
ground of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Cecil 
Roth, is a scholarly work that employs 
terminology beyond the comprehension of 
most lay readers. It is, however, not textual 
criticism; rather, it is an intepretation of the 
Dead Sea Scroll sect. Roth identifies the 
sect and its most illustrious leader, the 
Teacher of Righteousness. He defends his 
identifications by putting them into a spe- 
cific historical background. Roth presents 
his case enthusiastically, but he overstates 
it. He maintains that what his monograph 
“set out to establish seems to be in its main 
lines incontrovertible. . . .” (P. 69.) Yet, a 
majority of those scholars working with the 
Scrolls disagree with the identifications of- 
fered by this distinguished historian. The 
“main lines” of the Roth monograph are 
not as definitive as the reader of this book 
may be led to believe. 
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Briefly stated, Roth identifies the Scroll 
or Qumran sect as Zealots. He indicates 
summarily the differences between the sect 
and the Pharisees and Saducees. He argues 
vigorously, albeit in little detail, that the 
Qumran covenanters could not have been 
Essenes. Although the monastic life in the 
area of the Dead Sea gave the Qumran 
covenanters analogies with the Essenes, 
points out Roth, the differences between 
Essene and Qumran belief and practice were 
crucial: The people of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were not misogynists; they did not practice 
community of property; they tolerated slav- 
ery; they did not eschew oaths; they were 
not strictly a mystery sect; they did not be- 
lieve in the regenerative powers of baptism; 
they were not pacifists. For Roth the Qum- 
tan covenanters reflected the history and 
the political and religious programs of the 
Zealots. He writes: 


The demonstration that the inhabitants of the 
Qumran monastery in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era were Zealots seems to provide a satisfactory 
explanation of many problems relating not only to 
the history but also to the literature of the sect. 
(P. 95.) 

Roth asserts that the Teacher of Right- 
eousness “cannot be other” than Menahem 
ben Judah, the Zealot leader who was killed 
in A.D. 66, or Eleazor ben Jair, Menahem’s 
nephew and successor. In the additional 
notes A and B (pp. 704) the author points 
out that the persecution of the Teacher is 
obscure in the Scroll’s texts, but he empha- 
sizes the possibility of the teacher’s being 
put to death violently by the Wicked Priest. 
Roth implies assassination. 

Most scholars associated with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls disagree with Roth’s identifica- 
tions. The great majority of these scholars 
identify the Qumran covenanters as Essenes. 
Milik asserts that the basic identity of the 
sect with the Essenes is definitive. Cross 
agrees. Fritsch feels that it has been “shown 
quite conclusively” that the sectarians were 
Essenes—or “at least Essenic in character.” 
Howlett mentions that few scholars still 
dispute Fritsch’s statement. Schofield agrees 
with Howlett. Burrows is somewhat more 
cautious but is willing to acknowledge that 
Oumran belief and practice paralleled that 
of the Essenes more than of any other Jew- 
ish sect. There do exist a few scholarly 
heretics other than Roth who are opposed 
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to this Essenic identification. Teicher insists 
that the Qumran covenanters were Ebion- 
ites, or non-Pauline Hebrew-Christians. Zeit- 
lin is the most extreme and claims that the 
covenanters are a medieval sect, dating 
somewhere between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian era. 

To this reviewer it seems that a definitive 
identification of the Qumran sect is not 
possible. There is still much to be studied 
and learned from the already discovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and additional scrolls and 
scroll fragments may yet be found. The 
Teicher and Zeitlin identifications appear to 
be especially invalid. The existing evidence 
does not substantiate, and indeed it directly 
controverts, those identifications. While 
there is much to substantiate an Essene 
identification, moreover, that term is broad 
and does not carry as precise a definition as 
do Pharisee and Saducee. Essene has been 
applied to many differing sects. Some of 
Roth’s criticism of the Essene identification 
is warranted, although he overdoes the mat- 
ter. (There is evidence, for instance, that 
the Qumran covenanters practiced commu- 
nity of property.) 

Roth’s identification with the Zealots is 
hardly tenable. It is possible that some 
members of the community joined the Zeal- 
ots in the last decades before the destruction 
of the temple, but any closer connection is 
far-fetched and dubious. The Dead Sea 
Scroll sect was certainly much older than 
the movement inaugurated by Zadok and 
Judas. The Roth identification of the 
Teacher of Righteousness as Menahem ben 
Judah or Eleazar ben Jair is possible but 
certainly not absolute. Roth himself ac- 
knowledges that much about the Teacher 
is obscure and vague. The implication drawn 
concerning the assassination of the Teacher 
is but a guess. Many scholars still believe 
that the Teacher of Righteousness lived in 
the second century, B.C.E., before the com- 
ing of the Romans; and to this reviewer the 
evidence for that belief is as weighty as is 
the evidence for Roth’s claim. 

The Historical Background of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is an intriguing book for the 
serious student. At this point in Dead Sea 
Scroll scholarship, the interpretation pre- 
sented therein is not tarnished by the fact 
that many authorities disagree with it. It is 
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unfortunate, however, that the author is so 
absolute in his position. 

Norton MEzvINsKY 





Aristotle and the American Indians: A 
Study in Race Prejudice in the Modern 
World, by Lewis Hanke. Illustrated. Henry 
Regnery Company. 164 pp. $3.50. 

Hostiles and Friendlies: Selected Short 
Writings of Mari Sandoz. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 250 pp. $5.00. 


Present-day segregationists are pikers at 
finding divine or semi-divine sanction for 
their prejudices when compared to the 16th- 
century Spanish jurist Juan Ginés de Sepul- 
veda. Our Faubuses cite the Bible or the 
Constitution, which they misinterpret to 
rationalize their bigotry. Septilveda cited 
Aristotle, “the Philosopher,” and Thomas 
Aquinas, “the Angelic Doctor,” to support 
his arguments that Spanish conquistadors 
had the right to murder, plunder, and forc- 
ibly convert South American Indians to 
Christianity. And he did not misinterpret 
his authorities. 

‘In the Politics, Aristotle actually says that 
innately rude and barbarous men are slaves 
by nature, subject to the dominion of nat- 
urally superior masters born to a life of 
virtue free of manual labor. And Aquinas 
believed that wars “may be waged justly 
when their cause is just and when the au- 
thority carrying on the war is legitimate 
and conducts the war in the right spirit and 
the correct manner.” To Sepitlveda, the 
obvious inferiority of the heathen sinners 
of South America made the cause just, and 
the obvious superiority of Christian Spain 
was assurance of the proper spirit and 
manner. 

Septilveda presented these heart-warming 
ideas to a council of theologians and jurists 
convened in 1550 by Charles V to decide 
on regulations for conquistadors and on the 
proper way to preach the faith. Charles had 
just plundered Rome and expelled the Jews 
from Spain. He had a guilty conscience, 
and it had been made worse by reports of 
conquistador cruelty to Indians from many 
of his Catholic missionaries. Chief among 
them was the Dominican friar, Bartolomé 
de Las Casas. 

Las Casas presented the other side of the 
story to the council. He declared that a war 
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to subject Indians to Spanish rule and re- 
ligion was “neither expedient nor lawful but 
iniquitous, and contrary to our Christian 
religion.” He claimed that the Indians were 
every bit as human as, and in some ways 
more human than, the Spanish themselves. 
Violence must stop, he said, and the In- 
dians be converted by peace, love, and good 
example. His nearly fifty years of experience 
with Indians made his arguments authori- 
tative. It is doubtful whether Septlveda had 
even seen an Indian. 

The details of this debate make fascinat- 
ing reading. Lewis Hanke is Professor of 
History at the University of ‘Texas, a recog- 
nized authority on Latin American history, 
and a masterful writer qua writer. When 
describing the background of the debate and 
the debate itself, he is the impartial, thor- 
ough-going scholar, but without the schol- 
ar’s pedantry and without his sesquipedalian 
style. But in the last chapter, where he 
shows how the ideas of Sepulveda and Las 
Casas have been applied to native popula- 
tions in succeeding centuries and explains 
the relevance of the debate to the present, 
he is clearly pleased that Las Casas’s ideas 
seem to have been more influential than 
Septlveda’s. “The decision of the Spanish 
crown,” he says, “not to stigmatize the 
American Indians as natural slaves, accord- 
ing to the dictates of Aristotle, becomes one 
of the milestones on the long road, still 
under construction, which slowly winds 
towards a civilization based on the dignity 
of man, that is to say, of all men.” That 
was Las Casas’s idea—that “all the peoples 
of the world are men.” 

The same idea emerges from the selected 
short recollections, scholarship, and fiction 
in Mari Sandoz’s Hostiles and Friendlies. 
The bulk of the book concerns the “Kin- 
kaiders” who streamed into Nebraska to 
settle on the free land made available by 
the Kinkaid Act. But there were Indians 
there, too, and Miss Sandoz, like Las Casas, 
knows Indians through first-hand personal 
experience and through research. There are 
six Indian pieces in the book: “The Son,” 
“Some Oddities of the American Indian,” 
“The Lost Sitting Bull,” and “The Burial 
of Crazy Horse.” These are factual works 
of original observation and research. Two 
short stories, “The Birdman” and “Far 
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Looker,” are tales of individual courage in 
facing the forces of nature. Like Hanke’s 
book, Miss Sandoz’s bears witness to the 
many virtues of Indian civilization and the 
pitiful misunderstandings engendered by 
the white man’s blindness and feelings of 
superiority. 
Paxton Hart 





The Human Side of F. D. R., by Richard 
Harrity and Ralph G. Martin. Duell, Sloan 
and Pierce. $5.95. 


The extraordinary personality of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt emerges graphically and mem- 
orably in this pictorial biography. Intimate 
family photographs, many from home 
movies, present him as son, husband, father, 
zestful human being; better-known pictures, 
taken by professional photographers, show 
him vividly as politician, campaigner, states- 
man, and world leader. The captions, long 
or brief, are informative, well-written, and 
add much to the book as a whole. 

The volume begins with portraits of his 
parents. His father appears as the elderly 
wealthy patrician who considered the Van- 
derbilts plain upstarts with whom he had to 
associate in business but whom he would 
not invite to his home. His mother, young 
and handsome, is shown completely devoted 
to her only son and insistent on looking 
after him to the end of her long life. Frank- 
lin’s childhood is delineated in pictures that 
show him to be a zestful, fun-loving, out- 
door boy of wealthy parents who dote on 
him and provide him with every possible 
comfort and luxury. Yet he does not appear 
to be spoiled; his deportment and interests 
are those of a healthy, normal boy of his 
social class. At Groton and later at Harvard 
he was satisfied with a “Gentleman’s C” 
and his extracurricular activities included 
the editorship of the Crimson in his senior 
year. 

Because his cousin “Teddy” Roosevelt 
was then in the White House, Franklin 
joined the Harvard Republican Club despite 
the fact that he belonged to the Democratic 
Roosevelts. Although he studied law and 
practiced it for a while, he remained a young 
man in no hurry to make his mark. It was 
only when his mother tried to stop him 
from loving his distant cousin Eleanor that 
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he revealed the “Dutch” in him and had 
his way in marrying her. 

In 1910, when in his twenty-eighth year, 
Franklin began to follow in the footsteps of 
his famous cousin by entering local politics. 
He is shown campaigning in an automobile 
—at that time a novel method of reaching 
voters—and winning a seat in the state sen- 
ate against great odds. There he at once 
asserted his independence even more boldly 
than his elder cousin had done in similar 
circumstances. “There is nothing I love so 
much as a good fight” was his comment in 
Albany after he had succeeded in frustrating 
the plans of the political bosses. Three years 
later he again emulated his cousin’s career 
by becoming Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and like him he showed foresight and 
zeal when the war clouds began to gather. 
Again like his cousin he became the nomi- 
nee for the Vice-Presidency in 1920—only 
to lose and return to private life. 

A year later he was struck by tragic catas- 
trophe. Young and handsome and athletic, 
he suddenly became a helpless cripple, with 
polio withering the muscles of his legs. The 
series of candid photographs showing him 
pathetically handicapped by inert legs and 
his long and heroically persistent efforts to 
achieve some form of locomotion are among 
the best in the book. With the devoted help 
and encouragement of Eleanor and Louis 
Howe he emerged out of these tragic years 
permanently crippled physically but with a 
deep sympathy for man and society that 
prepared him for the great future ahead of 
him. 

We see him next as the candidate for 
governor, a task forced on him by Al Smith 
in 1928 in the hope of winning New York 
with the magic of the Roosevelt name. His 
success as governor made him the inevitable 
candidate for the Presidency in 1932. We 
see him in the midst of voters battered and 
beaten by the Great Depression, offering 
them encouragement and sympathy; we see 
him also as President driving away the fear 
that had paralyzed the nation, the President 
who encourages social experiments and in- 
sists on feeding the hungry and providing 
shelter for the homeless. We see him in ad- 
dition in his multifarious and increasingly 
important activities as world leader and 
astute statesman. At the same time we get 
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glimpses of him as the zestful man, the 
trusting friend, and the devoted and loving 
husband and father. 

There are over 200,000 pictures available 
for a book of this kind. In selecting the 400- 
odd photographs included in the present 
volume the editors have chosen skilfully 
those pictures which convey most clearly 
and characteristically F.D.R.’s life from the 
cradle to the grave. We are shown it dra- 
matically, with a nice balance between 
candid shots of his intimate life and profes- 
sional photographs of his political career. 
And one cannot avoid being impressed by 
the sad difference between the buoyant and 
vigorous man who assumed the Presidency 
in 1933 and the haggard and almost lifeless 
man who addressed Congress on his return 
from Yalta twelve years later. A view of the 
book’s pages gives one a sobering recollec- 
tion of the life of a great American. 


Cares A. MaptIson 





Truman Speaks. Columbia University 
Press. 133 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Citizen, by Harry S. Truman. Ber- 
nard Geis Associates. 315 pages. $5.00. 


Having read every word of these two 
books, as well as the two volumes of Presi- 
dential Memoirs, I am prepared to say, with 
assurance, that no President in our history 
has written and spoken with the frankness 
and simplicity of Harry S. Truman. Every 
page of these two books reveals the former 
President as no American Chief Magistrate 
has ever been depicted. Through them, one 
can hear him talking in his Missouri man- 
ner, see him walking briskly, observe his 
self-confident mannerisms, understand his 
uncomplicated mental and emotional proc- 
esses. These books are not literary master- 
pieces in the library sense; they are folk tales 
of the quality that survives when the care- 
fully tailored works of the professional writ- 
ers become threadbare. 

Truman Speaks contains the texts of three 
informal lectures on the Presidency, on the 
Constitution, and on Hysteria and Witch- 
hunting, delivered by the former President 
at Columbia University in April, 1959, the 
questions and answers following each talk, 
the text of the seminar on Statecraft, and 
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the student press conference. Mr. Truman 
has always said that he prefers instructing 
the young to any other post-Presidential 
occupation; and this book proves that, with- 
out being a Socrates, he has a real vocation 
for teaching. In strong and unadorned 
phrases, he gave the youths who were privi- 
leged to hear him the gist of what he learned 
in the White House, and they loved it. So 
did he. 

Mr. Citizen is a more studied and serious 
work than the first mentioned book, with- 
out being labored or formal. It, too, con- 
tains excerpts from some of the conversa- 
tional give-and-take of a roving teacher of 
the young. He asks the question, Should a 
former President speak his mind? Knowing 
Mr. Truman, we assume that the answer is, 
Yes, unless the high office of President or 
the very security of the nation are adversely 
affected. He asks what should be done with 
former Presidents, and suggests useful roles 
for them, in which their special experiences 
will be harnessed. His own utilization of 
Herbert Hoover, politically and personally 
so unlike him, will always be proof of his 
good sense, patriotism and kindness. He 
tells in human terms of his experiences as 
he passed from his exalted position in the 
White House to his role as Mr. Citizen of 
Independence, and his more exalted role 
as grandfather. 

Of course, the most sensational portions 
of the book are those pages in which he 
gives episodes in his relations with President 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. Mr. Tru- 
man declares himself completely free of 
malice or personal bias, and we can believe 
him; but one feels that he has made of the 
one a very little man rewarded beyond his 
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desserts and of the other a confused creature 
crawling between self-created doubts. His- 
tory, Mr. Truman’s great passion, will have 
to judge between the three men, and the 
verdict will not depend upon whether Mr. 
Truman has correctly recalled all of the 
details. One may be sure that he has re- 
ported according to his lights. 

The man who emerges from these pages 
is a major figure of our generation, despite 
any human defects that may detract from 
the grand portrait we like to paint of those 
in high places. Without a college training, 
without great financial means, unfavored by 
fortune in many basic respects, an accident 
in his succession to the Presidency, fated to 
be compared continually with the Titan, 
F.D.R., he has managed to establish his own 
lasting reputation as one of the strongest 
men ever to hold the most powerful elective 
office on earth. He was not dwarfed by 
Roosevelt or Churchill or Stalin or the other 
giants of the day. Deferring to them and 
others, like General Marshall and even lesser 
men, he had self-respect, and, above all, 
devotion to our people and our institutions. 
He was determined not to fail us. So he met 
all the great crises in a time of trouble and 
surmounted all of them. He made the right 
decisions with an assurance that his sup- 
posed superiors lacked. He deserves to look 
back with supreme satisfaction upon his 
public career and his unsullied private life. 
The generations will be kind to him. He 
will find general acceptance as a latter day 
Andy Jackson. These books will help docu- 
ment the historic verdict in his favor. 


ELMER GERTZ 
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... and... a happy nem year 


IRVING S. ABRAMS 


We salute the courage and the vision of 
the pioneers whose arrival in this land 
of the free opened a glorious era in the 
life of Jewry. 


PAUL G. ANNES 


May the coming year bring the world 
nearer to peace. 


COL. JACOB M. ARVEY 


In our concern with the problems of our 
fellowmen we discharge a primary duty 
of free Americans. 


SAMUEL J. BASKIN 


The United States of America and the 
State of Israel share a profoundly mean- 
ingful partnership in making principles of 
democracy a way of life for all. 


DAVID BOROWITZ 


The magnificent morale of the American 
people in times of adversity stems from 
their unshakable conviction that our way 
of life is best. 


MORRIS S. BROMBERG 


To withhold help to Israel in these trying 
hours is to betray mankind’s noblest con- 
cepts of justice and fair play. 


HENRY L. BURMAN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


In the enjoyment of our rights and liber- 
ties we must never forget the plight of 
Israel and stricken European Jewry. 


SAMUEL BYRON 


In the bitter hours of Jewish history, reli- 
gion has always been and will remain 
forever the sustaining force of our people. 


MORRIS DE WOSKIN 


Measures to quicken the realization of 
Israel’s economic independence should be 
of primary interest to Jewry throughout 
the world. 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 
County Commissioner 


The treatment and the status of minori- 
ties in the United States is the true meas- 
ure of our social and political progress. 


HARRY J. DUNN 


The preservation of Israel as a bastion of 
democracy is not a Jewish only, but an 
international “must” for world security. 


SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


From the days of Moses the greatest lead- 
ers of Jewry have always championed the 
concept of the brotherhood of men. Let 
us live up to our heritage. 


MICHAEL A. GERRARD 


_ The moral strength of America stems 
from its way of life and our willingness 
to defend it. 


ELMER GERTZ 
President, Chicago Council, American Jew- 
ish Congress 


In the preservation of our civil liberties 


and in the perseverance of our Bill of 
Rights lies the hope of a better tomorrow. 


A. J. GLICKSON 
President, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 


It is historically true that no human 
agency has dried more tears and alleviated 
more suffering than the HIAS. 


MAX GREENE 


The persistence of civilization demands 
that we consecrate ourselves to American 
ideological precepts. 


HARRY G. HERSHENSON 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


Our daily experience of freedom should 
be universally shared. May it become 
man’s proud possession. 
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MARTIN HERWITT 


Responsible communal endeavor has al- 
ways been a prerequisite of sound Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


S. JESMER 


Anti-Semitism is as great a menace to the 
well being of democracy as it is to the 
Jew whom it aims to destroy. 


L. LOUIS KARTON 
President, The Decalogue Society of Lawyers 


Respect for law and intense love for jus- 
tice have always been the characteristics 
of the Jewish people. 


DAVID SAUL KLAFTER 


Mankind’s sole hope for permanent peace 
lies in following the leadership of the 
United States of America. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


We must aid Israel to help itself; its pres- 
ervation and progress as a nation is a boon 
to all humanity. 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ 


We need constantly prove our devotion 
to the Bill of Rights in order that we may 
defeat demagogues who would confuse 
and divide us. 


HARRY MARCUS 


Steadfast concern with the lot of common 
man is the prerequisite of civic minded 
citizenship. 


OSCAR M. NUDELMAN 


Rehabilitation projects in Israel, assistance 
to national organizations such as Hadas- 
sah, Hias, the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, and such other institutions, should 
be of great concern to the American Jew. 


HARRY PRINCE 


Let us help our youth realize its potentials 
as stalwart defenders of decency, right- 
eousness, and peace on earth. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
Pres., Chicago Chapter, Jewish Nat'l. Fund 


In the story of mankind the persecution 
of the Jew ran always parallel with the 
evil designs upon the freedom of the 
individual. 


BENJAMIN P. SAX 


The Jew has always fought and will 
continue to battle against regimentation, 
prohibition of inquiry, and disloyalty to 
the interests of the common man. 


U. S. SCHWARTZ 
Judge, Circuit Court of Appeals 


May deep and abiding faith in our insti- 
tutions be forever the guiding principle 
of Tue Cxicaco JewisH Forum policies. 


CLEMENS K. SHAPIRO 


These days of turmoil and changing 
world conditions must exact of us added 
vigilance in defense of our spiritual values 
and traditions. 


LAWRENCE G. SHENDER 


The business of saving lives, building 
Israel, and strengthening democracy is not 
finished. These same tasks await us in the 
year ahead. 


DAVID J. SHIPMAN 
President, City Club of Chicago 


The objectives of democracy are a better 
world; the implementations of these ob- 
jectives into living reality is our primary 
concern. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 


Peace and survival are one and indivisible. 
Mankind is one and indivisible. Our goal 
for universal peace and brotherhood is one 
and indivisible. 
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MAURICE A. SMOLER 


The story of the Jew in the United States 
is a profound and a moving chronicle of 
selfless and dedicated devotion to Ameri- 
can concepts of democracy. 


ISIDORE SPINNER 


The Biblical precept “Love thy neighbor 
as you love thyself” is still the most eftec- 
tive premise of the brotherhood of man. 


MAX TARG 
President, Americans for Music in Israel 


The martyrdom of the Jew will not have 
been in vain if the State of Israel is en- 
abled to persist as a free and an independ- 
ent nation. 


JOHN WALL 


Let us in the year to come labor for our 
country’s unity, well being, and security 
from enemies within and without. 





ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


From 
CONGRESSMAN 
| SIDNEY R. YATES 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


Candidate for re-election on the 
Democratic ticket, November 8th 


REWARD FAITHFUL AND PATRIOTIC SERVICE 





























SALUTE 
Chicago’s Outstanding 
Communal Leader at the 
Greatest Banquet in the 

American Jewish Community 


THE ANNUAL 
Man of the Year 
Banquet 


BUILD ISRAEL WITH BONDS 
For information and reservations contact: 


STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 
69 West Washington, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-3851 


—EEE 








Senator PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
of ILLINOIS Deserves Re- 
Election On His Great Record 











For a Stronger Free World and a Better 
Life for All the People Return Paul H. 
Douglas to the Senate! 





Election November 8th, 1960 


This advertisement paid for by Citizens for 








ouglas Committee. 
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"The lamps all America chooses!" 

















BRADLEY manvracturinc company 


BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





SALK, WARD & SALK | Roosevelt University 


w 




















MORTGAGE BANKERS 
ARTS, SCIENCES, 


COMMERCE, MUSIC 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 





* 





11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


no anaes 
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430 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
WABASH 2-3580 


Phone: CEntral 6-0825 Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Services 


Years of Driendly TOP BANK INTEREST 
3 5 2 we ) IN CHICAGO 


130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 0 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE OFFICERS AND THE STAFF OF 


Jays 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


FROM 
POTATO HARRY PULVER 
CHIPS President 





27 N. Jefferson Street 


Extend to the Jewry of Chicago Chicago 6, Illinois 


Their Warmest Wishes for 


i A HAPPY NEW YEAR 











Pulver Machinists Supply Co. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM 


im and Wes. Jacob NN). Arvey 


Chicago, Illinois 











Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


THE BOARD OF JEWISH EDUCATION 


and 


THE COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES 


Serving all Elementary, Secondary and Higher 








Jewish Education Schools 








J 
—_SYouson’s Greetings 
FROM 
MR. AND MRS. MAX GREENE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from | 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS G. KOTIN 


and 


MR. and MRS. ARTHUR D. LEWIS 
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Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


MR. and MBS. I. J. SILVERMAN 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MASTER IN CHANCERY, SUPERIOR COURT 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. HARRY FREEMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Season’s Greetings 


from 


MR. & MRS. DANIEL GOMBINER 
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HOTEL 


North Side’s Finest Hotel 





Experienced Catering Executives | 


for all social functions 


WEDDINGS . . . BANQUETS 


x rer 





MODERN SWIMMING POOL 


xereer 


BELL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


the Weather Bell corner Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 
CORNER OF MONROE AND CLARK 


Chicago 3, Illinois Financial 6-1000 


6200 NORTH KENMORE AVENUE 


EE EAS 
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FOR YOUR DAILY BREAD 


ask for 


ROSEN’S RYE BREAD 
every day of the year 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


To All Our Customers and Friends 


OVERLAND PRINTING COMPANY 


JACK SALENGER, President 


1001 West Washington Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 
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UNITED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


w 
TUCK-POINTING 
WATERPROOFING 
And General Mason Work 


w 


7 EAST HARRISON STREET 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 


Branches 
New York: 254 West 54th Street 
Indianapolis: Insurance Building 
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Reorganization and Appraisal 
Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 


RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


e 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NaTIONAL Bank Bupa. 


Phone: STate 2-5908 

















Season’s Greetings from 


H. A. SAYRE & CO. 


| CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 











Happy New Year from 


I. HOLZMAN & CO. 


Established 1910 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
5331 West Madison Street 

Chicago 44, Illinois 
Telephone: EStebrook 9-3262 














New Year Greetings from 


OSCAR L. PARIS CO. 


CARPETS — LINOLEUMS — RUGS 
TILES — FURNITURE 


230 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Se 
E. E. McCELDOWNEY 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
189 West Madison Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 























KOSHER ZION 
SAUSAGE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


David Manaster, President 


Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 


159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
SEeley 8-2208 
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The American Jewish Histor- 
ical Society has organized, in 
association with the forth- 
coming Civil War Centennial, 
a Jewish Historical Commis- 
sion. You are cordially invited 
to join the American Jewish 
Historical Society to partici- 
pate and aid in the various 
projects bearing on this great 
event. For further informa- 
tion address The American | 
Jewish Historical Society at 

3080 Broadway, New York 28, 

New York, or Benjamin Wein- 
troub, secretary, Chicago 
chapter American Jewish His- | 
torical Society, 179 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 


This Space Contributed by PHILIP D. SANG 


























ROSH HASHANA 
GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
SOLOMON E. 
HARRISON 





FRED TEITELBAUM 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
REMODELING OF ALL KINDS 
Since 1926 


® 
5526 NORTH KEDZIE AVENUE 


Telephone COrnelia 7-7676 
Chicago 25, Illinois 
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Rosh Hashana Greetings from 
JUDGE and MRS. U. S. SCHWARTZ 
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New Year Greetings from 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 


County Commissioner, Cook County 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. ALEC E. WEINROB 
4524 North Mozart Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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New Year Greetings from 


JUDGE and MRS. HYMAN FELDMAN 
and Daughters 
INA and SUSAN 


May the New Year Holidays bring joy to our many friends everywhere 


FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
ae 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. LOUIS ROVNER 


SB SBF BG BSG GHGS HOGG FB VSS SVSBVSVWAVAWFT TVA SVAATSA SS 








Rosh Hashana Greetings 5720 


THE SILBERMANS 
MILTON J. - MOLLIEH. - AVIVAI - ALAN HARVEY 


NR NN RAN NAN ESSA A884 08888 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 
MR. & MRS. HARRY D. KOENIG & FAMILY 
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Standard Securities 
& Management 
Corporation 


Specializing in 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES - INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


Ww 








69 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY Josapt doth b dons Satad, (ERAEL 


SMPORTED BY CRYSTAL WINE CO., CHICAGO. HLUINODIS, U.S & Chicago 2, Illinois 





SOUL DISTRIBUTORS 


Carl H. Borak, President 





























ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. A. PAUL HOLLEB 
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Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. ALEXANDER J. RIEFF 
520 Stratford Place - Chicago 13, Illinois 


7 
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Whenever you go—Wherever you go—However you go—SEE 





JACK FELDMAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
222 West Adams Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-0444 
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MR. & MRS. JACK DAVIDSON 


| Chicago, Illinois 


| New Year Greetings from 
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SINAT KOSHER STAR 
SAUSAGE FACTORY 


3351-3359 SO. HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


3% 
(O} 


WORLD FAMOUS 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 


GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


=e 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
ARTHUR H. BEERMANN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
pS SPSS ST TTT VOVT SVT VVVVVV TTT 
Adelman Heating Corp. 
HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 


Ventilating - Overhauling 
GENERAL REPAIRS 


3322 Fifth Avenue 
NEW Number VAn Buren 6-2929 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


























NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


ROBERTS-LANG-GRAY, Inc. 


General Contractors 


5138 West Madison Street 


Chicago 44, Illinois 
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HAROLD D. FRIEDMAN 


Chicago Construction Co. 
707 Dell Road 
Northbrook, Ill. 


Extends to you heartiest wishes 
for A Happy New Year 


*seee 








The American 


Jewish Congress 
CHICAGO COUNCIL 


extends to you its wishes for 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
ELMER GERTZ, President 


Mrs. SAM ROCKLIN, Presr., Women’s Div. 
MAURICE KLINGER, Executive Director 
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HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
CARPET COMPANY 


Over 50 Years in Business 


220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 


Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 


A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 

















: | 
Rosh Hashana Greetings 


from 


Mr. and firs. Max FH. Bresduer 


Chicago, Illinois 





Season’s Greetings from 


THE 756 BUILDING GROUP 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Warmest Wishes For A Happy New Year from 


FLAMINGO - ON - THE - LAKE - HOTEL 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


5520 South Shore Drive 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


A Happy New Year from 
from 


L. LOUIS KARTON, President IRVING WEIN ; 


THE DECALOGUE SOCETY 


OF LAWYERS CLINTON WATCH CO. 














™ IMPORTERS 
THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
OF CHICAGO w | 
| AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION 111 & WACKER DRIVE 
OF THIS CITY AND ELSEWHERE 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


This space paid for by L. L. K. 














For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 | 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 


1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














Packaging for all Industries 


SSS EES EEE 
ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


RELIABLE DRUGS COMPANY 


110 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 11, Illinois 
aaa ee 


Schoenwald Printing & Lithographing Co. 


107 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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MORITZ J. KLEIN, President 


Wishes you a very Happy New Year and 
invites your patronage whenever in need of 
men’s smartest apparel at reasonable prices 


| Sty lebilt 
HILTON CLOTHES 


| AND HABERDASHERY 


3200 LINCOLN AVE. 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


(Lincoln at Belmont) 

















WASHINGTON'S MOST 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE 
WILLARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now at your service: 


NEWLY INSTALLED 
MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 


AN ABBELL HOTEL 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Ww 
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w 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. DAVID BOROWITZ and FAMILY 
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A Happy New Year to All Our Friends and to Kol Yisroel 
from | 


MR. & MRS. HAROLD H. ADELMAN 


Belmont Hotel Chicago, Illinois 


OBST 8H SS 888 HBF BBS VSB BSS FF BSF VATS FT BSBA SVATAASAS 








SEASON’S GREETINGS | 
from | 
ABBELL, ABBELL & ROSENBLUM 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. JACOB GOODMAN 
Elmwood Park, Illinois 
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Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. SYDNEY R. WEISBERG 














KK 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 


MR. and MRS. MAX A. KOPSTEIN 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ and FAMILY 


726 Junior Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 
Season’s Greetings from 


E. P. STEINBERG 
ARCHITECT 
180 West Washington Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Season's Greetings 


from 


WESTHEIMER and 
COMPANY 


SEYMOUR FISHMAN 


Resident Manager 


134 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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..» SALAMI... PASTRAMI 
..- BOLOGNA 


for delicious magic—easy meals 





LOOK FOR THE VIENNA RED AND 
YELLOW PACKAGE 


VIENNA SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


SECO 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


23828 West 47 Street e Chicago 


LAfayette 3-7200 















SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


GEORGE M. WEINER, President 
BELMONT NATIONAL BANK 


Clark and Belmont Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ORNER & 
SHAYNE, Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 
and MANAGEMENT 


220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD. 
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SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 
Seymour SMOLLER 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS From 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL FUND COUNCIL 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, Pres.; BERNARD SHULMAN, Honorary Pres.; RABBI WM. Z. NOVICK, Exec. Director 





New Year Greetings from 
STATE SENATOR 


MARSHALL KORSHAK 
134 North La Salle Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. NATHAN A. MITTELMAN 
2440 North Lakeview Avenue ; Chicago 14, Illinois 
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New Year Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. MAURICE H. KAMM 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


MR. & MRS. DAVID A. KLEIN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
MR. & MRS. A. E. LEVIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 
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American Butt Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS 
AND POLISHING WHEELS 
> 
2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


BEN P. SAX, PRESIDENT 





HOTEL 
PLAZA 


w 


Facing Lincoln Park 
and 
Overlooking Lake Michigan 


* 
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NORTH AVENUE AND 
CLARK STREET 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


iaiians/. 
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Sincere Wishes 
fora 


Happy New Year 


w 


JUDGE 


RY L. BURMAN 




















Warmest Wishes 
for a 


Happy New Year 


wv 





JUDGE 


WILLIAM J. TUOHY 
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3300 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Wish all their friends, relatives and Kol Isroel 
A Happy and Prosperous Acw Wear 


w 


THE VERY PROBLEM OF ISRAEL IS THAT IT BECOME 
SELF-SUPPORTING. THE REALIZATION OF SUCH | 
A GOAL IS A CHALLENGE TO ALL JEWRY. 
THIS CHALLENGE MUST BE MET.... 





























PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 


1260 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LET A WHITE WAY SIGN 


Be Your Salesman 


WHITE WAY Electric Sign & Maintenance Co. 
1317 Clybourn Avenue MI 2-6580 


Thomas F. Flannery—President 
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Mendbead Hotel 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 


1,000 ROOMS FOR YOUR COMFORT AND GOOD LIVING 


5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Season’s Greetings from 


ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 


2939 South Cicero Avenue - Cicero 50, Illinois 


Ses Seeeeeee 
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New Year Greetings from 


MR. and MRS. SAUL D. TANNENBAUM 
4880 Marine Drive - Chicago 40, Illinois 


We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 
































NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 
SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 


Insurance Management 





OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Season’s Greetings from 
WILLIAM 


A. POPE 


COMPANY 


w 


POWER PLANT PIPING 
Heating & Power Plants 


INSTALLATION 
REMODELING 


Ww 
26 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Puone: STate 2-4400 











Season’s Greetings 


w 


A. Epstein and Sons 
ENGINEERS 
x4 


2011 PERSHING ROAD 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Edgar P. Anstett 


and Paul... 
and Johnny. . 
and Mark... 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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OTTO KERNER 
GOVERNOR of ILLINOIS 
























“A man of fine character, personal honor, and the kind of 
dignity that goes with merited self-respect.” 
— CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


“He has the temperament and experience, we believe, to 
be a good administrator and to be politically effective if 
elected governor.” — CHICAGO SUN-TIMES. 


“Judge Kerner has very nearly eliminated the disgraceful 
black market in babies.” — CHICAGO’S AMERICAN. 


“He is courteous, conscientious and fair, and has demon- 
strated ability.”” — CHICAGO BAR ASSN. 


Vote DEMOCRATIC November 8th, 1960 
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Puerto Rico’s 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 


Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, 


you will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world- 
renowned Condado Beach Hotel. 


. .. A paradise island where the temperature varies between 73° and 
79° most of the year. 





DD DD DD SDD BBB VS BW WVBVB BBV BWV HSB WSS VB BVVWB GH BWVWSB WTB VV WW AWA WAAA®] 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
JUDGE and MRS. HARRY G. HERSHENSON 


PDD ST BT SF SF SF FB BS FF BF BW BVDV FFF FBS FSS FBS FBFTTVWSTSTSF BSF BSHWBWBWWVNV* YH 773A SSF 


MR. & MRS. SAMUEL J. BASKIN 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


8 BB 8G HOGS OG OOS FBV VSVS FBSA VIVA SVAVASVASTTASF 


Season’s Greetings 
from 


MR. & MRS. JOSEPH S. GRANT 


BD BB BB BBS BB BBB BBWS SS HGS HGS SS GFF SSSVB BBS BOTW WAWAWAWAAATBSH TSS 


CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 


2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


SB BBB HBB OB BB VSS BB SSB GSS GSB FB VOWS SVSF GS SBVWSVSF SSAA SAASAVAVASVSES 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. AND MRS. MAURICE A. FRANK 


763 Grove Street Glencoe, Illinois 


8 8 8 8B BBB BF HGH OHO BBW BSS VAS AVAF VAESVASAATDAST SSF 


PERFECTO GARCIA & BROTHERS 


Finest Havana CIGARS 
412 South Wells Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 


FACTORY — TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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The Devon-North Zown Ptate Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 
CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 





SOOO BOF BBO FBS BF BSF HBS TSSS VSS VOT VVSFSFBWSASBWAAAATDAAASF 


A Happy New Year 
IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS COMPANY 


345 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 





DOOD SS BSF BSG BF BF BBS BSF GS FF FBS WHS FBSGSBFSFF FBT VASTTBAASSSB 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


MR. and MRS. JEROME M. SAX 


< 





SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. N. P. STEINBERG 
415 Aldine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
JOSEPH R. FRIEDMAN, President 
Council of Traditional Synagogues Greater Chicago 


eee 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
CONTINENTAL ART COMPANY 


1033 North Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Season’s Greetings 


from 


JUDGE and MRS. SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE . CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


=eee eee 4444444 ee 4 eee ee 








ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS SAMUEL S. GERSTEIN 


424 Melrose Street Chicago, Illinois 


eS 


JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 

33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 
SSS SSS SSS SS sss 
NEW YEAR GREETINGS 

from 


ZIV STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
2945 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


a —— 


THE CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL WORKS 
Manufacturing Chemists 
1715 South Halsted Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 
ae 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
To all our friends and to Kol Yisroel 
from 


MR. and MRS. SOLOMON DINNER 
2919 West Catalpa - Chicago 25, Illinois 


oo 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 


MR. & MRS. M. T. HORWICH 
Oak Park, Illinois 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


Camp 


Interlaken 
FOR BOYS 
EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 
A WONDERFUL PLACE 


Where Your Son Can Develop a Sound Mind 
In a Sound Body 


Glorious Environment—Inspiring Care and 
Instruction—Excellent Cuisine 
& 
For Information, See or Phone 


JOSEPH KUPCINET 
2737 W. Catalpa Tel. AR 1-6610 
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SEND AN EXPERIENCED 
ADMINISTRATOR AND LAWYER 
TO THE LEGISLATURE 


——— RE-ELECT ——__ 
MICHAEL F. 


ZLATNIK 


State Representative 
8th DISTRICT 


REPUBLICAN 


* Author of Bill of Rights for the 
Aged 


* Member of Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives 

* Recommended by Illinois Good 
Government Institute 


Election: Tuesday, November 8, 1960 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


From 


MR. and MRS. 
RICHARD L. RITMAN 


139 North Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


—— eee 


ALPER & SULAK 
Couturier Creativeness in FURS 


Designers, Custom Makers 
of Magnificent Mink 


190 North State Street 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-0487 





LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
HOTEL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
at its Best 


eee 


THE ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


of CHICAGO 


WISHES A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


AD MONET REY 


To all members and their families 


HAROLD SCHENCKER, President 
This advertisement paid for by a friend of Z.O.C. | 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 








The 
COSMOPOLITAN 
NATIONAL BANK 
of CHICAGO 








CLARK STREET and 
CHICAGO AVENUE 


SAL J. RUSSO 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 







ILNO 
KOSHER 
SAUSAGE 
COMPANY 





730 West 12th Place 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Kosher Delicatessen Products 


For Over 60 Years | 


Serving the Jewish People with | 


























A Happy New Year from 


MR. & MRS. 
DAVID B. EISENBERG 


1419 HOOD STREET 
Chicago 26, Illinois 





SO SS BS BBS SDV ** BF W2®WL®WADWAAOD 


QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











Season’s Greetings from 


SEAMAN BAG CO. 
H. L. SEAMAN, President 
> 


2512 South Damen Avenue 
eS SSS STTVTSTVTVT VV T VAST TTT 


Attractive Weekly Rates 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


WABASH AVENUE at RoosErve_t Roap 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


HArrison 7-7582 P. S. COOPER, Mgr. 





























Chicago National Bank 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Offers to Attorneys 
A COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


Fullest Cooperation Assured 
Telephone: Financial 6-2700 
o 


EDWARD CONTORER 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


H. G. PRIZANT & CO. 


* 


AIR CONDITIONING, 
COOLING and VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS 


> 


3725 N. Talman Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Phone EAstgate 7-1600 


























MARSHALL HOTEL 


1232 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


* 
| CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 








| New Year Greetings 


from 


Mr. & Mrs. 
| H. D. HEYMAN 

















Best Wishes For 
a Prosperous Year 
from 


MR. & MRS. 


JUSTIN G. TURNER 


Los Angeles, California 





A Happy New Year 


For the Sake of Your Health 
Always Remember 


CAPITOL DAIRY CO. 


4236 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 15, Il. 
3942 Ferdinand St., Chicago 24, IL 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS ] 


from 


THE SCIENTIFIC OIL SEASON'S GREETINGS 
COMPOUNDING CO. _ 


r TERRACE 
emai aaa APARTMENTS 
SPECIAL PURPOSES” 628 Lenox Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Miami Beach, Fiorida 
* ° 























SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. and MRS. ELMER GERTZ 
6249 NORTH ALBANY AVENUE, CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 














SSS 
Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. ISADORE BRANDZEL 


Chicago, Illinois 
RRNA RR NRA RRA R TRANS SARTRE TAROT SESS ETTTVT TTT TTT TOT 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from | 


MR. and MRS. SAMUEL SHKOLNIK 


7147 Cyril Court 
Chicago, Illinois 


erw erry — Cerrw 4 Ss i ere ~~ 














Season’s Greetings from 


IMPERIAL BAKING COMPANY 
| LOUIS DWORKIN, President 
1015-25 North Damen Avenue - Chicago 22, Illinois 
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BIENENFELD 


GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 
w 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
Ww 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
* 


1525 WEST 35th STREET 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 








eR EY are 











ae eS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


Vi. and Mies. Joe Sher 


and 


Me. and Mes. 
Seymour Cigelnih 


Chicago, Illinois 








slo ieanieae 





COLUMBIA 
Cleaners & Dyers 


JOSEPH WEINER. President 
* 
1129-35 WEST 14th PLACE 
Telephone: CAnal 6-1922 
RA nn ee 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FROM 


HOTEL GUYON 


4000 W. Washington Boulevard 
AND FROM 


DR. & MRS. GEORGE A. LONDON 


and 
MR. & MRS. JACK GALPER 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


CARL GORR PRINTING CO. 
THE COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE 








1801 West Byron Street 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
Bittersweet 8-1331 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE J. ZUBER 
and 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT GOLTER 











“eae 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
EDMUND J. KUCHARSKI, Republican candidate for re-election 


As Recorder of Deeds, Cook County 
ELECTION NOVEMBER 8, 1960 





BSW BSB WWD WS BV BF BOSS WS BWSSF BWSVSVWSVSVS SF FB BASS SISVWSASF FB BF FWWWTWSL WNW HY AAAT BATA SS 


. . » Here in America no racial stock or religious denomination or social group can arrogate to itself any 
priority or superiority over one another. No one can claim that he or she is more American than any 


other fellow-American. We all have an equal stake, share and responsibility in America’s past, present 


and future... ag m 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


A. J. GLICKSON 


A. J. GLICKSON BONDING & INSURANCE AGENCY 
139 No. Clark Street, Chicago 


ee & GG BAF 8782722 








NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
IRVING SALAMON 


MIDWEST TOOL AND SUPPLY SURPLUS CO. 
545 W. Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


> . 
Season’s Greetings from 


JUDGE & MRS. HARRY H. MALKIN 


BOBO OBS SF GBH HSH BSB GBF BBB SSS BOA BABA 4AO 288A DS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
ROGERS PARK FORD MOTOR SALES, Inc. 
BEN KAY, President 
6522 North Western Avenue ROgers Park 1-5650 
a A 
SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 
DR. and MRS. ALEX BENDERSKY 
6175 North Wolcott Avenue 











Chicago 25, Illinois 


SBD DW BW WDW WD DB WB BV WBVBVVWSVSBVVWS BOS B BVSBBVSVSSBFBFBWSVWFB BVBVVWVSVSBVVWWVWB WT YB VW WAW*V*ASD 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


UNIVERSAL PEN HOSPITAL 


16 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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SHELLEY 
Steel & Fabricating Corp. 


Sheets - Strip - Plates - Coils 


Complete Steel Service 


WAREHOUSE and SPECIALTY 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
1371-80 NORTH BRANCH ST. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings from 


The North Shore Hotel 


Davis Street & Chicago Avenue | 
Evanston, II. 


and 


The Central Plaza Hotel 


321 Central Avenue 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


ee | 


Greetings from 


Saul Plast 
and Ti. H. Logan 























aman crams 





A Happy New Year 


BEST KOSHER SAUSAGE C0. 
TELAVIV KOSHER SAUSAGECO. 


207 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Samuel A. Broida, Pres. 
Phil Oscherwitz, Vice-Pres. 
Harry Oscherwitz, Sec.-Treas. 


EEE 
CHICAGO 


CUSHMAN 
MOTOR DELIVERY CO 


Highway Division—Fast Freight Between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Dayton 


Chicago Office: 1480 West Kinzie 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone: HAymarket 1-6613 











ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
MILTON SILVERSTEIN 
1640 East 50th Street 
Chicago, Illinois ' 


SOS OS WAS S TTT VVTTVVAVTAAF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


SERVICE 
DECORATING COMPANY 


PAINTING & DECORATING 
3848 North Clark Street 
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Season’s Greetings from 


SAMUEL F. HILLMAN 
President 


Peoples 
National Bank 


OGDEN AT MADISON, CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Member Federal Reserve System 





———— 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


CAPITOL 
CONTAINERS 


SAUL GUREVITZ and 
JOE S. SCHENK 

















a.p 


TYPOGRAPHERS 


222 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: TAylor 9-7487 


WOES SWS SS SS BTS BTV 


“Summit Service Satisfies” 


SUMMIT ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
1405 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
Phone: EAstgate 7-5975 
Chicago 14, Illinois 











UNITED LIGHT 


INCORPORATED 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 


6114 Soutu HaLstep STREET 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
Phone: WEntworth 6-0763 
ee 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
BEN N. VOLLEN 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Tre BEST 
Automatic 
COFFEE MAKER 


BEST-brewed drip coffee — most flavorful, 
most preferred, everytime, because push- 
bution automatic operation assures quality 
control, Eliminates up to 90% of attention, 
70% of labor required by ordinary manu- 
ally operated urns... delivers more profit 
per cup! 
For complete information, contact your 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
or write direct. 


BEST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2620 W. Addison St. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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ABRAHAM LAZERSON, President 
HERMAN LAZERSON 
BERNARD LAZERSON 


Solar Light Mig. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
For Homes, Hotels and Stores 
ax 


400 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Phone: CHesapeake 3-6262 




















PALMER HOUSE DRUG STORE 








55 East Washington Street PITTSFIELD RESTAURANT 











AMERICANA MOTEL 


NORTH AVENUE and MANNHEIM ROAD 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


&_&_&—&*—~cz£—&;;—X—*—*———<Z<Z<Z£<_<< | 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MR. & MRS. MILTON H. MILLER 
6048 North Fairfield 
Chicago, Illinois 
| ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MAURICE NORMAN, President 








NORMAN DRUG STORES 


Chicago, Illinois 


=> > & @ &S BS SB SF BS FB BS BSS SSF FB FF FB FSF SSS SSS SFS SSS SSS SSS SSSA SSWAVWVWSATTStF 
‘S GREETINGS 
SEASON R to 


THE CHICAGO CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
FROM A SINCERE FRIEND 
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THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
IN CHICAGO 
Extends Greetings to Friends and Customers for a Happy New Year 


Roosevelt Road at Halsted Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. & MRS. JULIUS FISHMAN 
MR. & MRS. JACOB FISHMAN 


MR. & MRS. SAMUEL FISHMAN 
Chicago, Illinois | 


DSBS BSF BBWS VSG BVSBWTAAWATTVASFTBASBAAAS ; S&S & & S SS BT STF VAT BVAAASBSF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. AND MRS. LOUIS A. SHERMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















eeeet22tOeeeeee wee Se SVT eet te ee we ee ee BTA Te OOO 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


MR. & MRS. SEYMOUR BERMAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OSS SBD WS BBB BVT VSSV BST VASA ATVATSASF 





BOS VA®VSVA VATA AAAS 


A Happy New Year from 
MR. & MRS. HERMAN TUCKER 
2930 Commonwealth Avenue - Chicago 14, Illinois 


DSBS BF OF BBB BBB FB BBB BBS SFB FF SSS VSS FB SBSFBSBVSVSVSVSBSAWSWSASWSBSVAB*ASAAWAA TTF 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


From ALDERMAN & MRS. SEYMOUR F. SIMON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i a i A i i A i i i i A i i A A ee i i i Et i i i te 


MORRIS R. DeWOSKIN & CO. 
HOTEL BROKERS 


105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: STate 2-9891 




















Season’s Greetings from 


NATIONAL GAS & OIL CO. 
2429 West 25th Street - Chicago 8, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


M. ECKER 


and COMPANY 
PAINTERS 


5374 North Elston Avenue 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Season’s Greetings 


from 


ANNES 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


os 


4810 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVE. 


Chicago 30, Illinois 






































ECONOMY 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


Sd 


1308 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Phone: CRawford 7-0200 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


BENJAMIN BROMBERG 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WE WISH OUR MANY FRIENDS 
A VERY PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


w 


Mr. & Mrs. |. Deemar 


2912 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
SAMUEL WOLBERG 
and Family 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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A Happy New Year from 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
MRS. MAX THOREK 


850 West Irving Park - Chicago 13, Illinois 


: 
Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


HARRY J. DIRECTOR, President 


COUNCIL OF TRADITIONAL SYNAGOGUES 
of Greater Chicago 


PPS FFF FB BBB SSBF BB SP GSS FB BSB FF FSS SSS SVSIWSBW SSS SSVSSVAWSW STS VWVSASW*W*VATSTS 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. & MRS. ABRAHAM MARGOLIS 


Chicago, Illinois 


DSS SSS FBS OB BB SSB OB BSB FB BSB OBS FB GSS GSS FBS SSVSB SASS SVSF SVS SBSSASSWASVASAASTSTF 


SEASON'S GREETINGS from 
Master in Chancery EARL A. DEUTSCH and Family 


125 Crescent Drive, Glencoe, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
MR. & MRS. MEYER WEINBERG and FAMILY 


6037 No. Christiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


DBS OSB SSB SF FB BFS SSB FFF BSVSSB BB SSVSSFB GS SBSSVSV FSF BSB BASF FH BHTBWWSBBWAWAWSBWAAATV ASS 


GREETINGS from 


COMMERCIAL LIGHT COMPANY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


215 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: MOnroe 6-1422 


DOSS BBB BBB BBB BS SBSSB FGF BSB BF BSS S SSBF SWS BS BAWABA FTF BBAWT HAA AAAASTTS 


MID - CITY CONTAINER COMPANY 
1225 SOUTH TALMAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


e777 2% 4% 24444 8 OOF O24 O44 484TH OHH OHHH OOOH THOS OTOH H HHH HH OHSS SSS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


HENRY X. DIETCH, Village Attorney, Village of Park Forest 
Candidate for Re-election, STATE SENATOR, 8th DISTRICT 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. SYDNEY R. MAROVITZ 
2536 W. Coyle Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Season’s Greetings to Our Many Friends 
CHICAGO CONSUMPTIVE AID SOCIETY 


DR. GEORGE J. LONDON, President 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 
MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. KRASNOW 
Happy New Year from LEON ZIMMERMAN and SONS | 


CAPITOL PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 
1846 West Concord Place Phone BRunswick 8-54382-3 


ee 














2ee 





POS SSS SSS BBS SF FB BOF BVASTASAAAFT TAA BS 


Season’s Greetings from 


CROWN GLASS CORPORATION 
600 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 


SOR OO OO FF BFF SSF VSS SF VASA SVS VAST AASAAT TAS 


HAROLD E. FRIEDMAN 
GRAND MASTER, PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEST 


Extends sincere wishes for a very Happy New Year 
to friends, relatives, and to Kol Yisroel 








SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY LEVINSON 
29 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


ER HOW WB BBG OOOOH FB WSF VV SV VST SVVWATTVVVAVAAS 


Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. J. THEODORE HOLLANDER 


Tucson, Arizona 
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GREETINGS FROM 


Wie f a i ra ft 
CORPORATION 


* 


1840 N. CLYBOURN AVE. 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


New Year Greetings 


A. J. Glickson 


president, HIAS 











From Darkness to Light 
By A. J. Glickson 


ias is help for the helpless, the hope- 
less, hapless and homeless from 
every nation. 


ones relocated and families reunited 
in loving jubilation. 


ffranchising the unwanted and af- 
A frighted with affectionate welcom- 
ing admittance 
affirmation. 


iE: 1884 servicing humanity in many 


I is rescue, refuge, restoration of lost 


and acceptance 


facets of life and liberty saving 
situations. 


From darkness to light 
From oppression to freedom 
From degradation to dignity 
From wanderer to citizen. 





























Season’s Greetings from 


DUNN PRODUCTS 


Gloves — Aprons — Footwear 
Clothing for Industrial Workers 


1214-22 West Madison Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
EDWARD R. GLICK, President 


i A NT i i i eR tinal 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. 
JULES LENTIN 


Seneca Hotel 


Chicago, Illinois 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
NAT M. KAHN 
Highland Park, Illinois 


SSeS BASS BSS BVAF VATA SS 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
LOUIS T. HERZON 


5060 N. Marine Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 
NORTH SHORE SAVINGS NATIONAL BANK 
1737 W. HOWARD STREET 
CHICAGO 


SO BB BB FF BSF BBS BF BH OH OHOHOWSSS GSS BSS BSB WSF VAS S VASA AWAAATTF 


Season’s Greetings from 


DAVID DORIN 
29 South La Salle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 





BB BSB BB BSS BSB BGG G HH HSS GS BBSSS FSGS SVS S SSA VVAWVAWASVAVASF 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from 
MR. & MRS. GEORGE N. KOTIN 


S888 8 Fh 88 FF BF HHS FBS VSS VA SVSSAISVS*ESVAASVAAAASF 


NEW YEAR’S GREETING from 


LAKF-RIVER TERMINALS, Inc. 
LIQUID CHEMICALS AND PETROLEUM 
5005 South Harlem Avenue Berwyn, Illinois 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR FROM 


SAMUEL S. CAPLAN 
MARVIN Envelope & Paper Company 


2040 W. North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. M. O. LUSTIG 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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LEITNER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Food Service Equipment - Tavern Equipment 
2535 N. 25th Street - Franklin Park, Illinois 
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PHILIP REINISCH COMPANY 
Wishes You a Happy and Prosperous New Year 
666 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 11, Illinois 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


MR. and MRS. HENRY W. KENOE 


DDB BBW DB BV BVBWVWBBBWBVBVVWS GW GS GS HOSS TSW GSS VSS VASAT AVSAS SAV TTF 


Season’s Greetings from 


GORDON TRAVEL SERVICE 


Specialists in Travel Arrangements 


220 South State Street - Chicago 4, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


MR. and MRS. SAMUEL N. KATZIN 
5530 South Shore Drive Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. MAURICE B. LIPPMAN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


MR. and MRS. HAROLD L. ROSENBERG 
3726 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 13, Illinois 


SO DSBS BBB BBB BBB HGS OHSS BF BSSF VSS FSV SVS SSSA SS VASA ASVASA TA TTSF 


RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
1831 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. BERNARD K. OFFENBERG 


7351 Constance Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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LA SALLE CASUALTY COMPANY 
221 North La Salle Street 
SEYMOUR B. ORNER, President 
Phone: Financial 6-7500 


New Year Greetings from 


APEX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS 
311 West Superior Street - Chicago 10, Ilinois 


eee 
Season’s Greetings from 


MR. & MRS. M. D. LOGAN and FAMILY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 
MR. and MRS. IRVING A. HORWITZ 
and son, Charles J. 
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A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 
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Season’s Greetings from 


MR. AND MRS. SAUL J. GROBAN 


330 Diversey Parkway Chicago 14, Illinois 











SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


GEORGE J. TADROWSKI 
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Season’s Greetings from 
PARNELL CLEANERS & DYERS 


510 WEST 31st STREET - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
SAMUEL LEVIN, President 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


AARON WEINRAUB 
AND FAMILY 


w 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


TO FRIENDS OF 
HIAS EVERYWHERE 


* 


Mr. and Mrs. 
HARRY J. DUNN 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
BERNARD SHULMAN 
AND SONS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR | 
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KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


H.S.KAISER CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 


AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 


2344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


from 


KENNY PAPER COMPANY 
822 SOUTH MAY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


From 


HARRY A. ZISOOK 
AND SONS 


1711 East 71st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Lincoln 9-5000 
MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 
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Edward DON & Co. 


SUPPLIES, FURNISHINGS 
and EQUIPMENT 
for 


institutions, hospitals, soda fountains, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
cafes, taverns 


2201 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Phone: CAlumet 5-1300 


50,000 ITEMS SOLD BY 


DON 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
































ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 
DR. BERNARD SPIRO 


Marshall Field Annex 


Chicago, Illinois 


——————— eee 


A Happy New Year from 
MR. & MRS. HARRY LEAF 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


The 
HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


20 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 












































Where Every Guest Receives 
a Red Carpet Welcome 












SOLOMON E. HARRISON DAVID ZARANSKY 











SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


REGINALD J. HOLZER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A Happy New Year 


from 


Max A. Reinstein 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. 
DAVID J. SHIPMAN 


5673 North Las Casas Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rosh Hashana Greetings 
from 


Rabbi and Mrs. 
Abraham E. Abramowitz 


Chicago, Illinois 





ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


from 


MR. and MRS. 
FRANK SILVERMAN 


Chicago, Illinois 





A Happy New Year 


from 


MORRIS 
SPECTOR 




































Season’s Greetings! 


ENGLEWOOD 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Jobbers and Distributors 


ELECTRICAL AND 
FIXTURE SUPPLIES 


5801-03 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 
NORTHWEST HOME 
For the Aged 


MICHAEL F. ZLATNIK, President 








CHICAGO 
SMOKED FISH CO. 
950 Fulton Market Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Phone: MOnroe 6-5452 





University Blend Tobacco 
“The Blend of Tomorrow” 
FOR DISTINGUISHED PIPE SMOKERS 


M. B. Siegel Associates 


Distributors 


3256 NORTH HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS FROM 


TEMPLE ISAIAH ISRAEL 


HAYIM G. PERELMUTER, Rabbi ROBERT ADLER, President 
1100 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 


DOB BB BBB HGS VSG FB BG GHG BSS VSS FSVWSNSF BWAFTVAAAAZVSA 


THE ASSOCIATED TALMUD TORAHS of Chicago 
The Central Agency for Traditional Education 
WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Rasst MENAHEM B. Sacks, Executive Director 
Rasst Leonarp C. MisHxrn, Educational Director 
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New Year Greetings from 


EMANUEL CONGREGATION 
5959 North Sheridan Road 
HERBERT E. SCHAALMAN, Rabbi—A. L. FADER, President 


2277 77474ees 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


LAKEVIEW ANSHE SHOLOM B’NAI ISRAEL 
HERMAN L. DAVIS, Rabbi 





eee ee eee 


540 W. Melrose Street Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
WEST SUBURBAN TEMPLE HAR ZION 


1040 N. Harlem Avenue, River Forest, Illinois 
Moshe Babin, Rabbi—Max Chill, President—Harold Brindell, Cantor—Dr. 1. Chaim Pomerantz, Exec. Dir. 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 


HARTMAN-MILLER Inc. 


Beautiful — New — Spacious — Air Conditioned Chapels 
3021 West Lawrence Avenue - Chicago 25, Illinois 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


CONGREGATION AGUDATH ACHIM OF SOUTH SHORE 
Harold P. Smith, Rabbi 








Nathan E. Waldman, President 


SOF BG BF GGG BG BGG BBS PG BGG GS GF VBS SSBB VFB SVAESVSBVFWVWAWSFTTVATVAVAS 











Season’s Greetings 


BRENNER CASKET CO. 
2607 West Roosevelt Road - Chicago 8, Illinois 
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ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
from 


CHICAGO SINAI CONGREGATION 


5350 South Shore Drive Chicago, Illinois 


SDB BBB BBB BWW B BSS VSB BWW BSB VWSVSGVSVWSVSFBBWSVSBVVWSVWSBBWVWTWBWVWH WAH WAH AAA AAA 


New Year Greetings from 
BETH AM, THE PEOPLES SYNAGOGUE 
7133 South Coles Avenue 
Gerald Herst, President 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


CONGREGATION EZRAS ISRAEL of WEST ROGERS PARK 


7001 N. California Avenue 
BENZION KAGANOFF, Rabbi PAUL ROSENBERG, President 








Eric Friedland, Rabbi 








ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS 
THE NILES TOWNSHIP JEWISH CONGREGATION 


INTERIM OFFICE—4420 Oakton St., Skokie, Ill.—Sidney J. Jacobs, Rabbi—Robert Zalkin, Hassan—Harzl W. 
Honor, Director of Religious Education—Myron Greisdorf, President—Mrs. Marvin E. Cooper, Sisterhood 
President—Harold Schneider, Brotherhood President—Lovis |. Heller, Executive Director 


0G 8 808 8 GSS VV VTA VASASASTTASSF 








Rosh Hashana Greetings from 


NORTH SHORE CONGREGATION ISRAEL 


Edgar E. Siskin, Rabbi Glencoe, Illinois 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


SOUTH SHORE TEMPLE, 7215 S. Jeffery | 


Ahron Opher, Rabbi Dr. Carl Greenberg, President 


SOO DDB BBB BBS VSB BSB BS GF GS GHGS BBS BVSSVWSSFBFBBVBWVWBWAWSVWAWAWAABASF 


ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS From 
The Management and Staff of 


NER TAMID CONGREGATION OF NORTH TOWN 


2754 West Rosemont Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
BENJAMIN H. BIRNBAUM, Rabbi JACOB FISHMAN, President | 





NEW YEAR GREETINGS FROM A NEW CONGREGATION 
NORTHWEST SUBURBAN JEWISH CONGREGATION 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 
LAWRENCE H. CHARNEY, Rabbi DAVID WAXLER, President 
MILTON FORMAN, Cantor 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


NORTH SUBURBAN SYNAGOGUE, BETH EL 


1175 Sheridan Road, Highland Park, Illinois 
PHILIP L. LIPIS, rabbi — ALBERT H. DOLIN, president 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 
South Side Hebrew Congregation, 74th & Chappel, HY 3-4010 


Rabbi MAURICE |. KLIERS — DR. MORRIS TELLER, Rabbi Emeritus 
DR. IRVING BARKAN, Executive Director — Cantor PHILIP BRUMMER — LOUIS ROSENSTEIN, President 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


CONGREGATION SOLEL, Glencoe, Illinois 


ARNOLD WOLF, Rabbi 























HERMAN EDWARD, President 


SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 


THE CHICAGO BOARD of RABBIS 
72 EAST 11th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YEAR GREETINGS FROM 


THE CHICAGO FEDERATION OF THE UNION 
OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


RABBI RICHARD G. HIRSCH, Executive Director 


SOOO FF 88 FFF SS SF HBSS SF BSF VSS SVSASSSAsSSVSSsSsSsISVsVeeVsteeteF 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


BANNER WHOLESALE GROCERS, Inc. 
111-115 South Water Market Chicago, Illinois 


SOO BS HHH SSF SFB BSS SSBF VSS FSV SBWBWAWSW SWF FT BWAAWAW WAH BABA AHHH 


SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


RUBENSTEIN BROTHERS, Jewelers 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














SEASON’S GREETINGS from 


SOL BOLNICK 


FOREST VIEW CLEANERS, INC. 
6546 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Three Generations of Service to Chicago 


WEINSTEIN BROTHERS 


Memorial Chapel - On Devon Avenue 


1300 WEST DEVON AVENUE 


Private Parking Lot 


Designed for beauty and dignity with the finest 
appointments for the comfort of families 
in their hour of sorrow 


North Chapel - 1300 W. Devon Avenue 
ROgers Park 1-2400 


West Chapel - 3600 W. Roosevelt Road 
KEdzie 3-4000 


MYRON WEINSTEIN - HOWARD WEINSTEIN 
TED WEINSTEIN 








S. BERLINER 
MONUMENT CO. 


Memorials and Mausoleums 
1120-26 Des Plaines Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 


Phone: FOrest 6-0736 


Over One Half Century of Reliable Service 
Work Erected Anywhere 


——————————EEEEEEEEEee 
GREETINGS 


GEORGE GLASSER 


INSURANCE 
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THE ANSHE EMET SYNAGOGUE 


Extends New Year Greetings 


To All Its Members And Friends 


REE 
ROSH HASHANA GREETINGS from 


RODFEI-ZEDEK 
CONGREGATION 
5200 Hyde Park Boulevard 


RALPH SIMON, Rabbi 
JOSEPH PINKUS, President 











Rosh Hashana Greetings 


Congregation Shaare Tikvah 
5800 North Kimball Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Dr. Morris A. Gutstein, Rabbi 


Bernard Cohen, President 
SSS SSS SSS 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


TEMPLE BETH-ISRAEL 
4850 N. Bernard Ave., Chicago 25 


Ernst M. Lorce, Rabbi 
LEONARD Fucus, President 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 








North Memorial Chapel South Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


Cartes E. Kaye ARTHUR MANDEL Evucene J. MANDEL 
Mitton H. Yarre Sot Przer Louts ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 

















ORIGINAL 


Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


» 4 vf / Weinstein & Sons 


AND COMPANY 
3019 West Peterson Road 


NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN LOngbeach 1-1890 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 
2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. NORTHWEST: 
Phone: Midway 3-5400 3140 West Lawrence 
Private Parking Facilities LOngbeach 1-1890 


A dignified reverence for customs 
and ritual observance. ...A service 
and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty to bring comfort and 
consolation. 











